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“The budget of the United States presents our national program. It is 
a preview of our work plan, a forecast of things to come. It charts the 
course of the nation.” 


This is one of the short summary paragraphs of President Roosevelt's 
Budget Message to Congress, presented on January 8, 1941. In this 
message the President stated that, inclusive of defense expenditures 
authorized between July 1, 1940, and the date of his message, the sup- 
plementary authorizations to June 30, 1941, and the recommendations 
in the 1942 budget, the federal expenditures for defense would amount 
to $28,500,000,000. But these estimates were tentative. They are now 
being revised rather sharply upward. Moreover, it should be noted that 
they do not include the $7,000,000,000 aid to Britain and other coun- 
tries already authorized, and other billions which may be appropriated. 


We are not setting out here to explore the problems of financing the 
national defense program. The size of the defense budget, however, and 
the prospect of authorizations of many additional billions point unam- 
biguously to the necessity of bringing up a generation of Americans 
disciplined in the experience of paying taxes. The “burden” of taxation, 
second only to the existing international struggle, is perhaps the most 
seriously discussed topic of our day. Nor is it by any means a new 
subject. An index to the literature on taxation, to speeches made in 
political campaigns, and to discussions on taxes in every-day conversa- 
tions would fill pages of small print under the phrase “burden of 
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taxation.” The connotation of the word “burden” is clear. It suggests a 
“joad,” an “overload,” a “weight to carry,” something “hard to bear,” 
an “encumbrance.” 


Is taxation per se a burden? By what criteria can economic or social — 
burdens be determined and measured? Under what circumstances can 
taxation in general, or a particular tax, or indeed the absence of par- 
ticular taxes be considered “good” or “bad”? These are questions from 
which there is no escape for economic and other social science dis- 
ciplines, particularly sociology and political science. The clearness of 
vision, the openness of mind, the devotion to truth, the sanity of judg- 
ment of social scientists on questions like these will determine the 
future creativeness of the social sciences as implements of social prog- 
ress." 


Inquiry into questions relating to the “burden” of taxation neces- 
sarily begins with an examination of the nature of taxes in a price 
economy. The payment of a tax is a price transaction. The transaction 
involves a transfer of purchasing power, an out-of-pocket payment from 
the taxpayer to the state. In this disposition of purchasing power, the 
individual is not ordinarily permitted to exercise free choice in the 
transaction. The tax payment is exacted even though the taxpayer op- 
poses the purposes for which the revenues are used. The choice as to 
values transferred to the taxpayer for the tax price paid is a social or 
collective choice. The tax payment transaction, however, does not neces- 
sarily impose a burden or heavy weight upon the taxpayer merely by 
substituting social or collective choice for individual choice. 

Taxation is an institution which substitutes the compulsory tax price 
or payment for certain values for voluntary price payments. Assuming 
that it is desirable, if not necessary, for certain want-satisfying goods 
and services to be furnished through government, taxation is an essen- 
tial institution in a free enterprise economic system. Excepting gifts 
which are of minor importance, the state can obtain the necessary funds 
for its support from two general sources only: (1) from property be- 
longing to the state or from business activities of the state; (2) from 
taxes, fees, licenses, and other levies paid from the revenues of the 
people. If the first alternative is chosen, the state’s revenue would be in 
the form of rents and royalties earned from publicly-owned property, or 
from profits realized from publicly-operated business. This would mean 


1 Edwin R. A. Seligman, Essays in Economics (The Macmillan Company, New York), 
1925, pp. 302-303. 
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a considerable enlargement of the proprietorship and business enterprise 
activities of government, and a narrowing of the sphere of free enter- 
prise. 

Strangely enough, people who pay to governmental agencies prices 
for goods and services—prices which may or may not include a profit 
element—appear not to consider such payments as burdens. I live in a 
so-called “‘tax-free’’ city. The municipality owns and operates the elec- 
tric and water utilities. From profits earned in the utility business, the 
general operating expenses of the city government are paid. In effect, 
this arrangement means that the monthly water and light bill paid by 
individuals and corporations includes an amount which the city uses 
for providing funds for the police department; the city legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive functions; the fire department; the public library; 
the maintenance of streets; the construction of a municipal building and 
a library building; the purchase, development, and expansion of airport 
facilities; the amortization of the bonded indebtedness of the city. My 
home town is heralded as a “tax-free” city by civic promoters and indi- 
viduals who don’t like taxes; as if to say that the municipal government 
services are provided through a “burdenless’” process when the city 
collects its necessary revenue from public business profits. Does it follow 
that the financing of a municipal government from public prices (that 
is, prices which yield a profit to the municipally-owned electric busi- 
ness) is not a burden, whereas the support of the city by tax payments 
would be a “burden’’? Careful analysis might show conclusively that 
the public-profit method of financing a particular government service 
or of all of the services of a city might have more “burdensome” 
economic effects than the tax method. 

Consider the “burden” of the gasoline tax. Posted conspicuously at 
the place of purchase of gasoline are figures something like these, “gas- 
oline 12c, tax 5c, total 17c.” Is the tax portion of the 17 cents any more 
a burden than the price portion? In each case the purchaser is buying 
utilities. The price paid for the gasoline provides the power for the au- 
tomobile. The tax payment purchases hard-surfaced roads on which the 
automobile is driven. In case any portion of the tax is used for general 
governmental purposes, then the taxpayer is contributing a small part 
for the purchase of utilities which are socially shared. That part of the 
17 cents which is paid for gasoline circulates back through the network 
of business and industrial activities which produce the motor fuel. The 
process of breakdown of the cost-price payment allocates a portion to 
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wages paid to workers, a portion to materials purchased by the various 
firms, a portion to interest, to profits, and so on. But the allocation of 
the tax portion is substantially the same. It finds its way into a public 
rather than a private treasury. From the public treasury, wages are 
paid, payments are made for cement and other materials and equipment, 
and so forth. 

A few years ago the State of Oklahoma levied a tax on retail sales. 
The revenues derived therefrom were earmarked as a state social secur- 
ity fund for the payment of assistance grants to needy aged persons, to 
needy blind persons, and to dependent children. There was considerable 
opposition to the tax on the ground that it was a tax on consumption, 
and as such it would “burden” consumption to the point of reducing 
consumption. I know of no study which has adequately measured the 
economic effects of the operation of this tax. However, studies in the 
breakdown of the taxable sales by kind and value have furnished rather 
convincing evidence in support of the proposition that the major portion 
of the revenues are paid out of savings. In other words, the bulk of the 
sales tax is paid by taxpayers who do not reduce the quantity or quality 
—that is the dollar volume—of their purchases of consumer goods 
because of the tax. The tax probably restricts the consumption expendi- 
tures of low-wage-income families whose income is principally in money 
rather than in kind, since it is necessary that, exclusive of irreducible 
rents, all of the wage income be used for the purchase of consumer 
goods, the sales of which are taxed. This group of families represents a 
fairly large bloc in the total population of the state, but it pays a rela- 
tively small percentage of the tax. On the basis of analysis of Oklahoma 
sales tax data, I would estimate that probably 80 to 90 percent of the 
sales tax revenues are paid out of savings. The effect of this reduction 
of potential savings on future consumption expenditures cannot be 
easily measured. 

The search for evidence on the burdensomeness of the sales tax ex- 
tends beyond considerations of the amount of the levy and of the source 
of the bulk of the payment. Evidence on the question of the burden of 
taxation or of the burden of a particular tax is to be found only through 
analysis of the economic and social effects of taxation in general or of 
a particular tax. Little has been done in factual analysis of the effects 
of a sales tax. The effect of the tax cannot be studied apart from the 
use or disposition of the revenues collected. For example, the sales tax 
collections in Oklahoma make it possible for many thousands of needy 
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persons to receive each year from the public treasury of the state ap- 
proximately 10 million dollars and approximately an equal amount 
from the federal government, which amount presumably they would not 
have had were the institution of taxation not used in their behalf. I am 
not here inferring that the sales tax method necessarily has merit over 
the income tax or some other tax. It is suggested that if, say, 80 percent 
of the tax does not reduce the current expenditures of taxpayers for 
consumption purposes, it follows that the effect of the tax through its 
use in placing millions of dollars into empty pockets of needy persons 
actually increases consumption. Production probably in similar propor- 
tions is increased. If this analysis is sound, we can conclude that the tax 
is economically creative, and therefore is not a burden. 


The view that taxes are burdens emerges in part from a conviction 
that public funds are wasted. Cartoons, public addresses, and the writ- 
ten word not infrequently picture the tax collector in the act of exacting 
tax payments which in turn are handed over to the so-called “tax- 
eaters’’—the picture of government as a parasite living off the contribu- 
tions of the taxpayers. Wastes in the management of public affairs are 
viewed as burdens. And they are. No defense can be made for wasteful 


or uneconomic use of tax revenues. But all of the sins of economic 
waste are by no means committed in the public part of our economy. 
Padded pay rolls, luxury expenditures, and mismanagement are as much 
a burden in the private part as in the public part of the total economy. 

Suppose a public institution or a government department should 
purchase expensive, hand-carved walnut office furniture and oriental 
rugs for furnishing an office. Quite probably news of this “extravagance 
and waste’ would be spread in the press or severely criticized in the 
political forum. But exactly the same kind of an expenditure might be 
made by a private concern. Nothing would be said about it, for two 
reasons. First, it would not be available news, for private expenditures 
do not come under the critical eye of news reporters. Second, even if 
it did, private luxury expenditures either for office furnishings or for 
home furnishings would not be considered as waste. Why? Well, don’t 
private concerns and individuals have the “right” to spend lavishly if 
they wish, if they have the money for such expenditures? A year or two 
ago the Oklahoma Metropolitan press and some of the smaller news- 
papers carried the story of the state auditor's refusal to pay some valet 
and other unnecessary items of expenditure of a person who was travel- 
ing on state account. The expenses were incurred on a trip to Washing- 
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ton. The publicity and the auditor's action were both in the public 
interest and in the interest of true economy. A short time before this 
publicity incident, a friend of mine told me of a similar instance which 
had come to his attention by reason of his connection with a private 
corporation. A person traveling on private account accumulated a hotel 
bill of around $200 in a few days’ stay in a large mid-western city. The 
bill was allowed after a reprimand to the person incurring the extrava- 
gant bill. But notice of this transaction was not published in the news- 
papers. 

Neither of these expenditures would stand the test of standards of 
economy. In terms of wise use of purchasing power resources, both were 
burdens. Had the state auditor approved the claim for the items men- 
tioned, the burden would have been borne from the tax flow of pur- 
chasing power. The burden of payment of the privately created items 
of extravagance was borne by the price flow of purchasing power. In 
either case, the burden would rest on the productivity of our economic 
system. One is no more a “burden” than the other. 

It is strange economic logic which sanctions the use of purchasing 
power created from labor, capital, and material resources, in building 
palatial residences furnished with all the appointments of luxury furni- 
ture and original works of the fine arts—homes surrounded, it may be, 
by acres of attractively and expensively landscaped grounds enclosed 
by high and impenetrable wire fencing; and which brands as “‘burden- 
some’’ the payment of a tax into the treasury of a municipality for pro- 
viding even meager public parks furnished with modest appointments of 
equipment and landscaping—parks open to the public because they are 
public property. Through these wide-open gates (in fact there are no 
gates, for the expense of the fence is considered unnecessary) pour 
streams of visitors by the thousands who get want satisfaction by reason 
of the use made of tax revenues. Both of these values are created by 
exactly the same process—by the economically creative factors and 
torces at work. In the case of the private expenditure, the want satisfac- 
tion realized from the residence property is limited to a few—the family 
and intimate friends. In the case of the public expenditure, the want 
satisfaction afforded by the public park is realized by the many. The 
fact that purchasing power expended by government for social utilities 
providing expanded want satisfaction restricts voluntary use of pur- 
chasing power of individuals for their personal want satisfaction— 
this fact doesn’t make taxes per se economic burdens. 
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Since I am already rather far out on a limb on this matter of the 
“burden” of taxation, I might as well go a little farther out by propos- 
ing that the absence of a tax—the failure to make wise use of the 
institution of taxation might constitute a real burden. It may appear 
fantastic, indeed, to propose that the absence of a tax could be a burden, 
for we have been so thoroughly schooled in the doctrine that the 
presence of a tax is a “burden.” 


This proposition might be tested by examining the burden of deficit 
financing of a state government, for example, which results from the 
inadequacy of tax revenues. Assuming that the expenditures which 
create the deficit are economically and socially desirable, the burden of 
inadequate taxes—the absence of taxes—is in the interest charges 
necessary to carrying the deficit forward. The absence of an income tax 
in a state which is financed by other kinds of taxes might place a real 
burden on the economy of the state. 

The “burden” of the absence of a tax can be considered in relation 
to the taxation of natural resources in the Southwestern states—petro- 
leum, natural gas, and sulphur. 

During the period, 1859 to 1939, 22,452,498,000 barrels of crude 
petroleum were produced in the United States. Of this total, 13,465,- 
020,000 or 59.97 percent came from beneath the surface area of Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas. The value 
of this product at the average price of $1.19 per barrel, as used by the 
Bureau of Mines, was $26,728,469,000, with $16,023,373,000 allocable 
to the Southwestern states. Texas and Oklahoma together yielded 47.82 
percent of the total production and value of the nation. Take a look at 
this picture of petroleum production of the Southwest in relation to 
the nation for the five-year period, 1935 to 1939 inclusive. During this 
five-year period the total production for the nation was 5,856,696,000 
barrels, valued at $6,301,277,000. The share of the Southwest in this 
total as to quantity was 4,194,256,000 barrels or 71.61 percent, and as to 
value, $4,521,683,000.? 

The dominance of the Southwestern states in the nation’s petroleum 
production industry seems to be assured for the indefinite future, in view 
of the estimates of the proved oil reserves prepared by the Bureau of 
Mines. The average of the Bureau’s annual estimates of proved reserves 
for the four-year period, 1937 to 1940 inclusive, is 17, 874,000,000 bar- 


2 The basic data on natural resources used in this analysis are taken from Minerals 
Yearbook, 1940. 
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rels for the nation, with 13,328,000,000 barrels or 74.57 percent of the 
Southwest. The average for Texas alone is 9,495,000,000 barrels, or 
53.13 percent of the total for the nation. 

Here is the Southwest's position in the nation’s production of natural 
gas delivered to consumers for the period 1934 to 1938 inclusive: total 
produced and delivered to consumers for the nation as a whole, 2,295,- 
562 million cubic feet, valued at points of consumption at $500,433,- 
000; production in the Southwest, 1,566,746 million cubic feet, or 68.25 
percent of the national total. 

Eighty percent of the nation’s output of sulphur for 1939 came from 
Texas and the remainder principally from Louisiana. This represented 
in value for the nation $35,500,000 with probably $30,000,000 allocable 
to these two states, principally Texas.* 

These data furnish abundant evidence on the importance of natural 
resources in the economic base of the structure of public services in the 
Southwestern states. These resources have in past years yielded large 
annual flows of revenue into the local and state government treasuries 
in the region, and also into the federal treasury. Values created from 
these basic resources have built private fortunes of enormous size, not 
only within these states but without the region as well. These resources, 
under provisions of existing laws, are contributing a relatively large por- 
tion of the expenses of governmental units in the Southwest each year. 
The estimates of proved reserves indicate that these resources through 
an indefinite number of years to come can and will continue to yield 
large incomes to both private and public pockets. 

In addition to the regular annual tax receipts derived from petroleum 
alone in the five states constituting this large reservoir of oil, suppose 
for illustrative purposes that the states had levied a tax of 10 cents per 
barrel on total production since 1859. The revenues realized to each of 
the states would have been as follows: Arkansas, $48,054,700; Kansas, 
$105,481,400; Louisiana, $95,662,800; New Mexico, $23,531,600; Ok- 
lahoma, $465,011,800; and Texas, $608,759,700. The increase in the tax 
of 10 cents per barrel might have had either of two effects, First, it 
might have resulted in the lowering of the gross-realized price (after 
taxes) received by the crude producer at the well by 10 cents per barrel. 
Second, if the tax had been added by the producer, it might have re- 
sulted in raising the price by 10 cents to the purchaser for disposition 
to processors. In the second instance, the producer of crude would have 


8 Minerals Yearbook, 1940, p. 1289. 
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added the tax and shifted it in the price to the purchaser who in turn 
might presumably have passed it on in total wholesale prices of pro- 
cessed marketable goods. 


It will be helpful to carry further the analysis under the first instance, 
in which it is assumed that the tax is absorbed by the producer of crude. 
If the tax had been applied from the beginning of the industry, it might 
have been considered as an anticipated charge against productive enter- 
prise. Theoretically, this anticipated charge might have discouraged 
marginal enterprise development. The extent of such discouragement, 
however, is doubtful in a prospecting enterprise in which there are pos- 
sibilities for large chance or conjunctural gains. If the additional tax 
were levied now as an unanticipated charge, the effect would tend to be 
the same as a fall in price of 10 cents per barrel to the crude producer. 
Theoretically, this might result in relocating the margin of producing 
wells. Wells which were operating at the margin with the price, say, 
$1.00 per barrel could not continue if the price (after taxes) were 
dropped to 90 cents per barrel. It would seem appropriate to suggest 
that caution be exercised in applying traditional marginal analysis to 
the realities of petroleum production. A large percentage of the total 
output of petroleum is produced by firms which manage development 
investments of large units. It is difficult to locate a marginal well since 
in operating practice low-producing wells are lumped with the flush- 
producing wells in the concern which operates both. The effect of a 
fall in price of 10 cents per barrel (or its equivalent in an unanticipated 
tax) would necessarily have to be measured in terms of a large firm 
which operates both the stripper and the flush-producing units. Herein 
may be the explanation, in part at least, of the apparent general con- 
tinuity of production from stripper wells during periods of wide down- 
ward movements of crude prices. 

We can now inquire into the possibilities that the proposed tax of 
10 cents per barrel, levied either at the time the petroleum industry 
swung into its large output period or at any time thereafter, could be 
shifted through the price system to consumers of finished products. 
During the period from 1859 to 1939 inclusive, 59.97 percent of the 
crude supply of the United States came from the five Southwestern 
states already mentioned. During the five-year period, 1935 to 1939 
inclusive, the Southwest's share in the nation’s total was 71.61 percent. 
This production experience indicates that these states hold a command- 
ing position in the nation’s total domestic annual supply. It would be 
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difficult to imagine that the demand for petroleum products could be 
so delicately elastic as to prevent gasoline and lubricating oil prices 
from absorbing an increase of 10 cents per barrel in the price of crude. 
It should be noted, too, that a relatively small change in the price of 
crude oil at the well is not a factor of major importance in the price per 
gallon of gasoline or per quart of oil at the point of consumer purchase. 


If the dominant supply position of the petroleum industry in the 
Southwest carries power to influence prices of finished products, then 
it would not seem unreasonable to conclude that a uniform tax of 10 
cents per barrel, in addition to the normal property or gross production 
taxes, might be shifted through the price system to consumers of petro- 
leum products. If the states concerned by common understanding or by 
means of an interstate compact could enact such a uniform tax, and if 
the tax were shifted, as indicated, large increases in the annual public 
revenues of the states could be realized, without imposing a “burden” 
on the petroleum industry. The only portion of such a “burden” which 
would be paid from private revenues of these states would appear in the 
increase in price of petroleum products allocable to the increase in the 
tax on crude; that is, the Southwest’s contribution to the additional 
total public revenues realized would be in proportion to the Southwest's 
share in the total consumption of petroleum products in the United 
States. We shall not take the trouble to get a measure of the contribu- 
tions to our state revenues which through this scheme of taxation might 
come from users of petroleum goods abroad. Finally, if there be a 
question on the sufficiency of the supply position of the five Southwest- 
ern states in the petroleum industry to make it possible for producing 
firms to avoid the additional tax through the shifting process, California 
might be interested in joining the unit tax plan. With California in- 
cluded, the strength of the supply position would be increased from 
67.82 percent to 85.59 percent of the annual national production, as of 
1939. Presumably state and local government in California could make 
wise social use of the additional funds. 

The conclusion toward which this analysis has been leading can now 
be stated. The Southwestern states have borne a real burden not by 
taxing natural resources but in failing to devise a workable and uniform 
scheme for converting a larger portion of the mountains of values which 
have been created from these resources into public income. Here is a 
case where failure to tax adequately constitutes the burden. The people 
of the Southwest through the years have purchased automobiles, steel, 
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harvesting machines, and countless other commodities from other pro- 
ducing regions in the national and the world economy. The price of 
these purchased goods have borne the hidden loading of taxes of many 
kinds, including protective tariffs. Through the price system the South- 
western region has contributed in taxes to the support of public services 
in other regions. This imbalance should be corrected by imposing a tax 
on our principal regional export of the natural resource products. 

How large a portion of the net value productivity from the natural 
resources of the Southwest finds its way to owners outside the region 
nobody knows. But who doesn’t know of the endowments, the gifts, 
and the foundations for the benefit of educational and other institutions 
outside the Southwest which have come from estates developed in large 
part from the values realized from petroleum and other resources. I am 
not registering any complaints or criticisms against these aids. They 
have contributed effectively to the cultural and scientific advancement 
of the nation. But a region so richly endowed with nature’s stores of 
scarce materials as is the Southwest, should see to it that a portion is 
retained for the permanent and direct benefit of our own population. 
Had these five states acted in unison toward this end years ago, we 
could have built a public endowment from a modest special tax on 
petroleum alone—not to mention other natural resources—which would 
furnish adequate support for the common schools, higher educational 
institutions, research institutes, health and other socially needed services 
for many, many years to come. 

For example, a tax of 10 cents per barrel on petroleum, in addition 
to the regular taxes levied for current operating purposes, would have 
accumulated a fund during the five years, 1935 to 1939 inclusive, for 
each of the states as follows: for Arkansas, $7,256,400; for Kansas, 
$30,470,800; for Louisiana, $41,082,200; for New Mexico, $15,964,- 
200; for Oklahoma, $95,574,800; for Texas, $229,077,200. All of this 
is something which might have been. But it is not too late to act. For 
the year of 1939 such a tax would have yielded for Arkansas, $2,614,- 
300; for Kansas, $6,072,300; for Louisiana, $9,386,900; for New Mex- 
ico, $3,732,300; for Oklahoma, $16,007,200; for Texas, $48,452,700. 
And remember there are years ahead. Remember, too, that here in these 
states is the major portion of the nation’s proved reserves. 

This discussion was begun with a quotation from the President's 
Defense Budget Message. We shall be hearing and reading much dur- 
ing the months ahead of the “burden” of taxation in relation to national 
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defense. If we are wise, we shall tax ourselves until it hurts for paying 
a large portion of these costs as we go. But why should these taxes be 
considered as burdens? In this connection, I quote with positive agree- 
ment from an article written recently by Professor Herbert D. Simpson 
of Northwestern University. Professor Simpson said: 


“. .. whether or not our standard of living is going to be reduced by a heavy 
burden of taxation in connection with a great national effort, must at least 
include consideration of some immaterial, as well as purely material, elements 
of living. Let us assume that a large proportion of our people will have to 
reduce somewhat the volume of their ordinary expenditures. Assume that 
families who have had two cars will find it advisable to get along with one; 
that we shall all have to keep the old car two or three years longer; that we 
shall have to get along with the old rugs and furniture; that we shall have 
to continue to live in a five-room apartment instead of moving to a larger one; 
that we shall have to smoke pipes instead of cigars, and economize in various 
other homely fashions and sometimes in uncomfortable ways. We shall still 
be living upon a higher material plane than our fathers and grandfathers, 
who, after all, appeared to get a good deal out of life. 


“Whether, therefore, even our ‘standard of living’ has been reduced, will 
depend upon what we get in replacement for the material things foregone. If 
we thereby secure freedom from constant apprehension ; freedom from recur- 
ring international ‘crises’ that constantly disrupt the ordinary course of busi- 
ness and economic life; freedom from compulsory military service; some 
assurance of the continuance of democratic government and freedom from 
interference by dictatorial and militaristic governments; if we can ever attain 
a condition in which we do not have to spend all our time reading, hearing, 
and talking about the savage doings of gangster governments in Europe and 
elsewhere—life will be many times happier than it is now. 


“If this is not raising our standard of living, it is because our concept of 
standard of living has fallen greatly. ‘Guns for butter’ is lowering a standard 
of living; but freedom, independence, assurance, and self-respect—even if 
they have to be substituted for butter—are raising the standard of living. In 
all sincerity, we need have little fear that the burden of taxation in connection 
with our national defense effort, if it is at all wisely distributed and wisely 
spent, will in any important way impair our American standard of living.’ 


It has not been the purpose of this discussion to brief a case for hasty 
and ill-considered expansion of the public part of the economy of the 
state or nation. Nor would I defend for a moment profligacy and mis- 
management in the administration of public affairs. My object has been 

* Herbert D. Simpson, “Social and Economic Implications of Defense Taxation,” The 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 214 (March, 1941), 
pp. 133-142. 
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to subject the idea of the “burden” of taxation to critical examination. 
The analysis has proceeded from the hypothesis that the social sciences 
through research and instruction can contribute to the development of 
a positive attitude toward government. The idea that taxes are “bur- 
dens” is negative. 

In a democracy a positive view toward government is indispensable 
to the stability and security of the state. The purpose of economic ar- 
1angements, institutions, and activities is to approach optimum produc- 
tion and consumption of wealth. The economic objective is that of 
realizing a sustained and progressively rising level of economic well- 
being. Government has a function in achieving this objective. Public 
expenditures are not necessarily nonproductive. The test of productivity 
applies with similar results to either public or private use of purchasing 
power which affords command over productive factors. That portion of 
the national income which flows into and out of our public treasuries 
might yield a larger total want satisfaction per dollar unit than the part 
which flows through private or personal channels. Tax dollars are not 
taken out of circulation when they find their way into government 
treasuries. These public dollars flow back into the economic body 
through the arteries of trade. Government purchases labor, transporta- 
tion, food, clothing, furniture, building materials, steel, and so on. 
Economic analysis applied to taxation is insufficient when it limits 
inquiry only to shifting and incidence of taxes, according to the tradi- 
tional pattern. Objective analysis should be extended without fear or 
favor into the more difficult questions of the effects of taxes and of the 
uses made of tax revenues. Here is a vast and largely underdeveloped 
area for creative social science research which is common ground for 
economists, sociologists, and political scientists. 

I express the opinion that around this question of the “burden” of 
taxation will develop perhaps the most serious disturbances and con- 
flicts in the American social and economic system of the future. The 
signposts point in the direction of continuing experimentation in adapt- 
ing the institution of taxation to the exigencies of social change. If 
these adaptations are wisely made, it would seem reasonable to predict 
that taxation might come to be considered not a burden but the dynamic 
force of an economic and social system which seeks the two-fold objec- 
tive of maximizing the use of our total productive resources and of 
preserving the human freedoms. 








The Myth of Frontier Individualism 


Mopy C. BOATRIGHT 
University of Texas 


There is no more persistent myth in American history than the myth 
that rugged individualism is or has been the way of American life. 
Many influences have entered into the creation of this myth, but the 
man who is chiefly responsible for its general acceptance is Frederick 
Jackson Turner, who, in 1893, when the western states were loud in 
their demands for national regulation of industry, said in his now 
famous Chicago address that the American frontier had promoted 
democracy—a democracy “‘strong in selfishness and individualism, 
intolerant of experience and education, and pressing individual liberty 
beyond its proper bounds.” Its tendency, he said, was anti-social. “It 
produced antipathy to control, and particularly to any direct control.” 
It permitted “lax business honor, inflated paper currency and wildcat 
banking.”* 

Later industrialists harassed by popular western agitation for social 
control of industry seized upon Turner’s pronouncement as a justifica- 
tion of their Manchester economics. For had he not said that the fron- 
tier had been the dominant force in the shaping of American ideals 
and that the way of the frontier was uncontrolled individual initiative? 
E. H. Harriman, alarmed by governmental concern over the financing 
and operation of his railroads, issued a statement calculated to convince 
the western agrarians that such regulation as was being attempted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was a violation of our early pio- 
neer ideals. Herbert Hoover took up the cry in 1922 and has since 
continued to denounce ‘‘regimentation” and to proclaim his gospel of 
“rugged individualism” of which he finds the “American frontier the 
epic expression.”"* James Truslow Adams and others swell the chorus. 

Although liberals and radicals, whose socio-economic philosophy 
differs from that of the United States Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, have pointed out that our na- 

1 Frederick Jackson Turner, The Significance of the Frontier in American History, New 


York, 1920, pp. 30 ff. 
2 Herbert Hoover, “American Individualism,” World’s Work, 43:585. 
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tional industrial policy has been one of paternalism rather than of indi- 
vidualism, they have for the most part accepted or questioned only 
timidly the Turner-Hoover interpretation of frontier democracy. Ernest 
Boyd's statement is typical: “Yesterday all the slogans and catchwords 
that beguile them [the apostles of rugged individualism] were true.’”* 
Parrington thought it odd that it was in the West that the spirit of 
social protest should “first express itself most adequately.’’* Charles 
Beard, who several years ago announced that ‘Our fundamental philos- 
ophy of rugged individualism must be modified to meet the needs of a 
cooperative age,” has more recently expressed the opinion that Turner 
“overworked the ‘individualism’ of the frontier,”* but his protest is 
tentative and overcautious. Henry Wallace speaks of “frontier free- 
booter democracy of the purely individualistic type.’” 

That there were freebooters on the frontier no one can deny; for the 
frontier attracted freebooters as a dead steer attracts buzzards. They 
came from the Atlantic seaboard, and they came also from England and 
Scotland and Germany. Some of them, though not as many as Turner 
implies, grew up in a frontier environment; but that they were products 
ot frontier ideology can be demonstrated only when it can be demon- 
strated that all freebooters of whatever age, climate, or nationality are 
the products of a frontier ideology. If the liberals would read the docu- 
ments of frontier history, and particularly the memoirs of frontiersmen, 
they would find many facts which have been ignored or underempha- 
sized by the Turner school of historians, but which call for a modifica- 
tion of the dominant conception of the frontier environment. They 
would not find the frontier the Hobbesian state of nature our mythology 
has made it. They would no longer confuse governmental policies de- 
termined by an Eastern governing class with the social philosophy of 
the Western folk. They would learn to distinguish between the con- 
spicuous individuals who exploited the frontier (and the frontiersmen) 
on a grand scale and the people who settled in the West seeking a 
fuller life than had been their lot elsewhere. 


One who examines the folkways of the settlers is impressed by the 


8 Ernest Boyd, “Drugged Individualism,” American Mercury, 33:308-14. 

* Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents of American Thought, New York, 1930, 
Ill, 319. 

5 Charles A. Beard, “The Myth of Rugged Individualism,” Harper's Magazine, 
164:13-22. 

6 New Republic, 97:359-62. 

7 Henry A. Wallace, New Frontiers, New York, 1934, p. 277. 
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numerous ways in which the principle of mutuality finds expression in 
frontier life. 

First of all, it is manifest in the pattern of Western settlement, a pat- 
tern early established and repeated many times with variations. The 
land policies of the colonies and later of the United States were shaped 
by men to whose interest it was to keep wages low and land values high. 
They did not wish to encourage emigration. Rather, they were in con- 
stant fear that their labor supply would be drained off by the West. 
Land acts, therefore, favored the industrialist, the seaboard farmer, and 
the land speculator. Even after the Republican party had won the 1860 
election by trading homesteads for votes, the homesteads provided were 
throughout the greater part of the West inadequate for the support of 
a family; no provision was made for getting the needy settler to the 
land; and no paternalistic legislation protected his infant industry when 
he got there. Hence it may be said, as the Beards have said, that the 
people who went west went as individuals.* But this is not to say that 
they went singly. Traders and trappers and hunters might venture into 
the wilderness or onto the plains in parties of a half-dozen or so; but 
those who went expecting to occupy the Indians’ land went in larger 
groups. In the absence of any governmental provision for group migra- 
tion, they usually went under the leadership of some promoter of a 
scheme of colonization. This promoter might be a land speculator like 
Robertson or his agent Boone; he might be a religious leader like 
Young; he might be a philanthropist like Prince Carl Solms-Braunfels, 
who brought hundreds of Germans to Texas; he might (under Spanish 
law) be a legally constituted impresario like Austin. He was, in the 
later phase of settlement, often the agent of a railroad. 

When a sufficient number of families had been enlisted to give some 
assurance of protection against the Indians as the place of settlement, 
the migration began. If an overland journey was involved, the travelers 
organized under strict discipline for mutual protection. Upon arriving 
at their destination, they erected a community blockhouse, or other 
fortification, where in times of danger they could ‘‘fort up.” From these 
earlier nuclei other communities branched out and other forts were 
erected. The duty of informal military service devolved upon all able- 
bodied men. Their common danger and their common poverty promoted 
a strong corporate life. 


8 Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, New York, 1930, 
I, 509. 
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Perhaps J. B. Finley had forgotten some of the local quarrels when 
he wrote of the settlers in the Ohio Valley at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century: ‘There was never a healthier, happier, more hospitable 
or cheerful people. Their interests were one, and their dependence upon 
each other was indispensable, and all things were in common. Thus 
united, they lived as one family.’ But there is abundant evidence of 
the correctness of his essential description. Noah Smithwick, Texas 
frontiersman, wrote: 


Our common danger was a strong tie to bind us together. No matter what 
our personal feelings were, when in response to the sound of galloping hoofs, 
in the middle of the night, which we all knew heralded a tale of blood, we 
started from our beds and were at the door in anticipation of the ‘hello’ which 
prefaced a harrowing story of a neighbor slain and his family either sharing 
his fate, or worse still, carried away into horrible captivity, we hastily saddled 
our horses, if the Indians had not been ahead of us, and left our wives and 
children, to avenge the atrocious deed.?° 


After the danger of Indian raids was over, the pattern of settlement 
was not materially altered. Group migration was even more conspicu- 
ous, partly because greater numbers of people were willing to migrate. 


Whole church congregations, sometimes virtually whole communities 
where shifting economic conditions brought hard times, came to the 
plains of Nebraska and Kansas and other western states, not infre- 
quently under the protection of some organization like the New Eng- 
land Emigrant Aid Society. They came to found communities where 
they could enjoy a corporate life, typically not with the aim of estab- 
lishing communistic societies but of recreating on the frontier the simple 
agrarian and handicraft economy that industrialism was soon to destroy. 

They erected their homes, their schools, and their churches by co- 
operative labor. The log-rolling and the house-raising became charac- 
teristic frontier institutions. They helped each other plow and harvest. 
The cattle round-up began as a cooperative cowhunt in the mountains 
of the South; it maintained its cooperative character until the range 
was all fenced; and it is still cooperative among all but the largest 
ranchers. The reminiscences of the trail drivers of Texas stress mutual 
help, not individualism. 


In 1863 [writes P. D. Butler} came the great drouth. The Nueces and San 
Antonio Rivers became mere trickling threads of water with here and there a 


® J. B. Finley, Autobiography, Cincinnati, 1853, pp. 70-71. 
10 Noah Smithwick, The Evolution of a State, Austin, 1910, pp. 239-240. 
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small pool. The grass was soon gone and no cattle survived except those that 
had previously drifted across the Nueces River on to a range that was not so 
severely affected by the drouth. In 1864 rains came and plentiful grass, and a 
search for drifted cattle was organized. All the young, able-bodied men were 
in the army, so a party of forty-five boys and old men, headed by Uncle Billy 
Ricks, of Oakville, went to San Diego to the ranch of Benito Lopez, from 
which point they worked for a month rounding up cattle and cutting out 
those of their own brands. Every week a herd was taken across the river and 
headed for home, and in this way 500 head were put back on the ranges of 
Karnes County, where thousands had grazed before the drouth." 


If a widow had no men in her family, her cattle would be gathered and 
her calves branded with her own brand. If a neighbor were sick, his corn 
would be plowed for him. If his house burnt down, neighbors con- 
tributed food and labor and clothing. If a school or church was to be 
built, each contributed his share of materials and labor. Not all pioneers 
have put into their memoirs the piety of John Carr of Middle Tennes- 
see, but the incident he relates is typical of hundreds: 
We determined to build us a house to worship the God of our fathers in. 
We had a meeting, purchased a piece of ground on a beautiful eminence, con- 
venient to a fine spring. We appointed a day to get timbers to build our house. 
When the day arrived, it was wonderful to behold the multitude of people 
that came out—wagons and teams, choppers and hewers. There could not have 
been less than forty or fifty men on the ground. By evening we had collected 
timber to build a large house; and in the evening we had laid the foundation; 
and it was proposed we should have prayer before we parted. . . . When we 
arose from our knees, I was requested to name the house. I saw such a spirit 
of brotherly love and union . . . I told them we would call it Union.’ 


Frontier hospitality, commented upon by practically every traveling 
writer who reached the frontier, was not due solely, as some of these 
travelers have egotistically imagined, to the settler’s loneliness and hun- 
ger for news of the outside world. It grew rather out of the relationship 
of men engaged in a common struggle with distance and heat and 
drouth and blizzards and grasshoppers. 

Such activities as these are evidence of a strong corporate feeling 
whereby the individual found deep satisfaction in identifying himself 
with the group. It would be a mistake, however, to infer that when the 
pioneer contributed to the recreational life of the community, donated 
a beef for the barbecue, shared his food with a traveler, helped his 
neighbor round up and brand his cattle, or plowed his sick neighbor's 


11 Trail Drivers of Texas, ed. by Marvin Hunter, Nashville, 1925, p. 481. 
12 John Carr, Early Times in Middle Tennessee, Nashville, 1867, pp. 154-155. 
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corn, he was indulging in mere philanthropy. His hospitality and his 
generous welcome to newcomers might have had some relation to land 
values. He helped his neighbor with his cattle because he needed his 
neighbor's help. He nursed his sick neighbor because he himself might 
need nursing. It wasn’t that he expected immediate or specific repay- 
ment in kind. It was that he wanted the feeling of security that came 
from knowing that his fellows would bolster him so that stringent 
emergency need not mean permanent disaster. This sort of neighborly 
cooperation was the frontier’s answer to the problem of social security. 

Now cooperation involves some degree of social control, and Osgood 
and Turner and others who have made the pioneer impatient of control 
per se have misinterpreted him. He resented regimentation by the gov- 
erning class in the East, but he did not hesitate to regiment himself, 
and, in so far as he was able, others whose interests conflicted with his. 

This regimentation came about, in the first place, by the development 
of a set of folkways, a body of American common law, which no Black- 
stone has ever codified, and which was usually enforced only by public 
opinion, although frontier magistrates like David Crockett who were 


ignorant of the law books and who gave their decisions not on “law 
learning,” but on “the principles of common justice and honesty be- 
tween man and man and... natural born sense,”** might proclaim it 
from the bench. On the plains “It was an unwritten law that upon the 
outbreak of a [prairie] fire every able-bodied man should come with 
fire-fighting equipment. . . . The man who slept while his neighbors 


fought fire all night was considered a traitor.’”™* 


There was an unwritten law, recognized by the good women of the towns 
as well as of the country, that whenever a party of cowhunters rode up and 
asked to have bread baked, it mattered not the time of day, the request was to 
be cheerfully complied with. Not from fear of insult in case of refusal, for 
each and every cowboy was the champion and defender of womanhood and 
would have scorned to have uttered a disrespectful word in her presence—but 
from an accommodating spirit and kindness which was universally character- 
istic in those frontier days. . . . The sack [of flour} was lifted from the pack 
horse and brought in, and in due time the bread wallets were once more filled 
with freshly cooked biscuits, and the cowboys rode away with grateful appre- 


ciation.+5 
It should be clear that if the “unwritten law” so often referred to in 


18 The Autobiography of David Crockett, New York, 1923, p. 90. 
14 Everett Dick, The Sod House Frontier, New York, 1938, p. 219. 
18 Trail Drivers of Texas, pp. 196-197. 
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the memoirs of the frontiersmen seemed to give the individual wide 
liberty in the defense of his property and his life, it also put definite 
restrictions upon his use of his property. Acts that would have been 
regarded as trespass under the British common law and the statutory 
law of densely settled regions were made legal by the customs of the 
frontier. For instance, a buna fide traveler could kill game along his 
route of travel, and the indigenous common law, afterwards enacted by 
the legislatures of some states, protected him from prosecution by the 
landowner. He could enter a house in the absence of the owner, and so 
long as he took only food required for his needs, no frontier court 
would convict him. He might use the kitchen, but he was expected to 
leave the dishes clean. 

Characteristic of frontier culture were numerous mutual protective 
associations, many of them extra-legal in character. When the police 
power broke down, the settlers banded themselves together to establish, 
if not law, at least order. 

At one stage of frontier history the settlers were menaced by well 
organized rings of horse thieves, operating by methods subsequently 
adopted by rings of automobile thieves. The settlers’ response was the 
organization of Anti-Horse-Thief Associations. Such an association was 
organized at Nemaha, Nebraska, in 1858.** Officers were elected, dues 
were fixed, and “riders” were employed to recover stolen horses and to 
apprehend thieves. Richard Garland belonged to a similar organization 
in Iowa. He nailed to his barn door a poster ‘‘which proclaimed in bold 
black letters a warning and a threat, signed by ‘the Committee.’ ’’ This 
association employed an agent, Jim McCarty, and “‘its effectiveness,” 
says Hamlin Garland, “was largely due to his swift and fearless ac- 
tion.’ Garland does not say what happened to the thieves that McCarty 
apprehended. The usual frontier practice in more settled communities 
was to turn them over to the courts, but wherever orderly government 
was interrupted, as it was in Kansas and Nebraska during the fifties 
and throughout the Southwest during Reconstruction, action was more 
direct. A mass meeting would be called, a “jury” impaneled, and coun- 
sel appointed for the accused. If he was found guilty, he would prob- 
ably be hanged the same day. Mass executions were not uncommon. A 
former member of the Oklahoma Anti-Horse-Thief Association remem- 
bers the simultaneous hanging of five men to the same tree. This delib- 


16 Dick, op. cit., pp. 135-136. 
17 Hamlin Garland, A Son of the Middle Border, New York, 1917, p. 146. 
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erate and considered mass justice is not to be confused with mob 
violence. It is yet to be proved that it erred more frequently than the 
courts presided over by learned justices in robes. 

The discovery of gold in California in 1848 created a situation unique 
in history. The miners found themselves in the presence of great wealth 
in the form of placer gold where there was no law to govern the acqui- 
sition of this wealth. Throughout the mining region the Argonauts, 
although for the most part interested only in getting rich quickly and 
returning home, exhibited a surprising degree of cooperation. The 
rights of the group were everywhere made superior to the rights of the 
individual. The gold, in fact belonging to the United States govern- 
ment and therefore legally subject to the disposal of Congress, was 
assumed to belong equally to all who could gain access to it. Rules 
were passed in each camp limiting the size of the claim a man might 
hold, making the holding of the claim contingent upon use, providing 
for the numbering and registration of claims, and prescribing the pro- 
cedure by which a claim might be transferred from one man to another. 
Disputes were settled by the camps or by committees appointed for the 


purpose. When Captain Marryat felt that his claim of a hundred square 
feet was being encroached upon, he appealed to the camp. A committee 
was appointed which measured the claims and found for Marryat. The 
trespasser was told “to confine himself to his own territory, which he 
did.”"** | 


The miners’ reminiscences are practically unanimous concerning the 
absence of disorder during the first stage of mining. Later, however, the 
presence of great quantities of portable and unidentifiable wealth at- 
tracted criminals from all parts of the United States as well as from 
Australia and Chile. These were at first summarily dealt with by miners’ 
courts; when they became numerous enough to intimidate an entire 
camp, or where they seized the local government, as they did at one 
time in Virginia City, the vigilance committee was the miners’ answer. 

Another typical frontier development was the claim club, organized 
to accomplish what the politicians had refused to do: namely, to make 
the western lands available to needy settlers. These clubs were noted 
and commented upon by the British traveler Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
who came to the West in the late 1860's: 


18 Charles Howard Shinn, Mining Camps, New York, 1885, p. 154. Shinn’s work is 
especially valuable because of its copious quotation from primary sources. 
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When a new State began to be “‘settled up”—that is, its lands entered upon 
by actual settlers, not land-sharks—the inhabitants often found themselves in 
the wilderness, far in advance of attorneys, courts, and judges. It was their 
custom when this occurred to divide the territory into districts of fifteen or 
twenty miles square, and form in each a “claim club” to protect the land- 
claims, or property of the members. Whenever a question of title arose, a 
judge and a jury were chosen from among the members to hear and determine 
the case. The occupancy title was invariably protected up to a certain number 
of acres, which was differently fixed by different clubs. . . . The United States 
“Homestead” and “Preemption” laws were founded on the practice of these 
clubs. The claim clubs interfered only for the protection of their members, 
but they never scrupled to hang willful offenders against their rules, whether 
members or outsiders.’® 


Judgments, says Dilke, were usually enforced by the local sheriff. In 
Kansas, for example, a certain man squatted on a piece of land and 
sold his preemption claim. He later returned and preempted it under 
the homestead act and attempted to eject the purchaser. The club took 
action and directed the sheriff to “put the man away.” He was never 
seen again. The attempted fraud was within the bounds of legality, 
but clubs did not hesitate to place equity above law. The territorial 


legislatures of Kansas and Nebraska passed acts allowing the settlers 
320 acres of land in spite of the 160-acre limit of the federal statute, 
end the claim clubs attempted to enforce the territorial laws. In this 
they were only temporarily successful, as they were also in their efforts 
to maintain their claims against the railroads. 

Many of the millions of acres granted by Congress to the railroads 
were occupied by “‘squatters’”; that is, settlers who because of poverty 
or negligence had failed to file the papers necessary to give their claims 
legal validity. When the railroads or the purchasers from the railroads 
attempted to take possession of the land, they found themselves con- 
fronted by a group of organized settlers, who believed, as did the miners 
of the Sierras, the land titles should be contingent upon occupancy 
and use. In Kansas the Settlers’ Protective Association collected annual 
dues, employed legal counsel, and kept the cases in litigation for several 
years. Of course, they eventually lost.*° 

Settlers in the prairie states also organized against the cattlemen. In 
Sherman County, Kansas, members of such an organization took the 
following oath: “I do solemnly swear not to tell anything that may 


19 Charles Wentworth Dilke, Greater Britain, London, 1869, I, 201-202. 
20 Dick, op. cit., pp. 353-354. 
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lead owners of cattle which are running at large contrary to law and 
destroying settlers’ crops to discover who has killed or crippled or in 
any way injured these same cattle. . . .”** In Montana a jury before 
deciding the fate of a man charged with killing cattle wished to know 
whether or not the accused had appropriated the carcasses. In the minds 
of these jurymen to kill stock for profit was a crime; to kill to protect 
a land claim was blameless. 


These extra-legal organizations and their frequently illegal methods 
by no means prove that the frontier settlers were unfit to live in organ- 
ized society. They reveal, rather, an attempt to organize a society in 
which human needs would be superior to special privilege. They reveal 
the inadequacy of the land laws passed by a Congress subservient to the 
interests of the industrialists and the land speculators. They show how 
the settlers by collective action attempted to secure for the needy, i.e., 
themselves, a meagre share of the public domain which was being so 
generously handed over to the corporations. 


The history of the range cattle industry in the United States exhibits 
many conflicts resulting from the inadequacy of national legislation; 
but at no stage of the industry did the cattlemen reveal an incapacity 
for collective action. In Texas, where the range industry originated, 
Spanish regulatory law and custom were accepted and modified from 
time to time as conditions changed. The constitution of the Republic of 
Texas, following Spanish precedent, declared that all grown unbranded 
cattle (of which there were thousands) grazing on the public domain 
were the property of the state. They were ferae naturae, ownership to 
which could be established by capture and branding with a legally regis- 
tered brand. The ownership of calves was established by the brand 
of their mothers. Except on the Mexican border, where animosities 
growing out of the Revolution were strong and where international 
stealing went on intermittently until suppressed by the Texas Rangers 
in the 1870's, the development of the range industry was orderly and 
cooperative until the middle of the Civil War. Up to this time, said 
Charles Goodnight, it was “an unwritten law to mark and brand every 
calf in your range to its owner, if you knew him. If the mother cows 
were strays, or unknown, you branded the calves in the same brand 
that the cow wore.”"** When, however, practically the entire man power 


21 [bid., 150 ff. See also Ernest Staples Osgood, The Day of the Cattleman, Minneapolis, 
1927. 
22 J. Evetts Haley, Charles Goodnight, Boston, 1936, pp. 100 ff. 
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of the range was in the Confederate Army, ‘certain men scattered over 
the country,” many of them deserters and draft evaders, began branding 
for themselves the neglected cattle of the men in service. A loose pro- 
tective association was formed in Parker County, then on the frontier, 
but the elderly men and boys were unable to enforce the folkways of 
the range, and stealing was not suppressed until the restoration of 
orderly government at the close of the war. 

During the late 1860's and early 1870's cattlemen not only in Texas 
but throughout the range country combined into close-knit associations. 
The local unit of the association was the round-up district, usually cov- 
ering approximately 2000 square miles. Dates were set for the spring 
and fall round-ups, and where several brands were using the same 
range, owners were denied the right to gather their cattle at any other 
time. No general ever controlled the movements of an army more 
rigidly than the round-up committees controlled the movements of men 
and cattle during the round-up. Territorial and state associations under- 
took a variety of activities, including the employment of brand inspec- 
tors or detectives at the shipping centers and the maintaining of lobbies 
at the capitals. 

In 1869 the range industry was still in the hands of the men who had 
pioneered it. By 1880 absentee and even alien ownership was a con- 
spicuous feature of the cattle business. Eastern and British corporations 
became members of the associations by buying herds and range rights 
from the pioneers. In the Northwest they secured control of these or- 
ganizations and used them to establish a monopoly of public grass by 
denying others membership in the associations. “Of course,” wrote E. V. 
Smalley in 1885, “there is no legal power to keep out new men who 
may wish to bring in cattle, but such men would be boycotted by not 
being allowed to participate in the round-ups, by having their maver- 
icks taken as the property of the association, and by being annoyed in 
many ways by the cowboys of the old occupants of the Territory.”** 

Through the control of the cattlemen’s associations in Wyoming, the 
corporations secured control of the territorial government and passed 
various laws strengthening their monopoly. Wherever they dominated 
the associations, they introduced other practices of capitalistic industrial- 
ism, including the use of labor blacklists and the employment of private 
gunmen.” At the same time they tried to increase their own prestige by 

23 House Executive Documents, 48th Congress, Second Session, 1884-85, Vol. 29, No. 
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advertising the fact that the stockman was “no longer a semi-savage 
adventurer” but a practical man of business. 

That it was the “practical man of business” rather than the “semi- 
savage adventurer’ who was chiefly responsible for the conflict between 
the small cattlemen and the settlers on the one hand and the cattle 
corporations on the other is shown by the divergent histories of the 
range industries in Texas and the Northwest. British and Eastern 
American corporations that had invested heavily in Texas sent their 
lawyers to represent them at the meetings of the Panhandle Stock Asso- 
ciation, which had been organized under the leadership of Charles 
Goodnight in 1881. These servants of absentee capital proposed that 
the by-laws of the Association be amended so as to grant ‘extra votes on 
the basis of cattle owned.” Although this amendment would have given 
him and his partner the most powerful voting strength in the Associa- 
tion, Goodnight, having grown up on the frontier, was too close to the 
pioneering tradition to consent to such palpable subordination of human 
need to wealth. 

“I knew nothing about oratory,” [he told his biographer, J. Evetts Haley} 
“but I got up and told them plainly that such a move would defeat the pur- 
pose of the Association, which was to give the little man equal rights with 
the big man, and before I'd see such a rule passed, I'd disband the whole 
organization. But the rule did not pass.”*® 


Not all the Texas organizations were as successful in preventing theft 
as the Panhandle Association was, but they all resisted control by 
absentee capital, and the Texas and Southwestern Association, which 
resulted from the merger of the various smaller organizations, has until 
this day retained its democratic character. 

This democratic policy, together with the fact that the land and 
grazing acts passed by the Texas legislature were better adapted to 
popular needs than those passed by Congress, minimized the conflict 
between cattlemen and settlers in Texas. 

The absence of a strong labor movement on the frontier is not to be 
attributed to individualism. The availability of land resulted in scarcity 
of labor that kept wages relatively high. The wage earner, until the 
invasion of the frontier by corporations, was in close contact with his 
employer: the relationship was personal, neighborly, and most often 
cordial; for where other employment was available a man would not 
long remain in the employ of a “boss” he did not like: he would “draw 


25 Haley, op. cit., p. 365. 
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his time” and move on. The laborer had equal access to arms with his 
employer. Before there can be any serious oppression of labor there 
must be a well ordered community where the oppressor is supported by 
a subservient police and judiciary. A frontier ballad tells what happened 
to one entrepreneur who in the absence of these sanctions attempted to 
introduce on the range a system of exploitation long in use by whaling 
captains and Eastern industrialists: 


It happened in Jacksboro in the spring of seventy-three, 

A man by the name of Crego came stepping up to me, 

Saying, ‘How do you do, young fellow, and how would you like to go 
And spend one summer pleasantly on the range of the buffalo?” 


“It's me being out of employment,” this to Crego I did say, 
“This going out on the buffalo range depends upon the pay. 
But if you will pay good wages and transportation too, 

I think, sir, I will go with you to the range of the buffalo.” 
“Yes, I will pay good wages, give transportation too, 
Provided you will go with me and stay the summer through; 
But if you should grow homesick, come back to Jacksboro, 

I won't pay transportation from the range of the buffalo.” 


It’s now our outfit was complete—seven able-bodied men, 
With navy six and needle gun—our troubles did begin; 
Our way it was a pleasant one, the route we had to go, 
Until we crossed Pease River on the range of the buffalo. 


It’s now we've crossed Pease River, our troubles have begun. 

The first damned tail I went to rip, Christ, how I cut my thumb! 
While skinning the damned old stinkers our lives wasn’t a show, 
For the Indians watched to pick us off while skinning the buffalo. 


He fed us on such sorry chuck I wished myself most dead, 

It was old jerked beef, croton coffee, and sour bread. 

Pease River's as salty as hell fire, the water I could never go— 
O God! I wished I had never come to the range of the buffalo. 


Our meat it was buffalo hump and iron wedge bread, 

And all we had to sleep on was a buffalo robe for a bed; 

The fleas and gray-backs worked on us, O boys, it was not slow, 

I'll tell you there’s no worse hell on earth than the range of the buffalo. 
Our hearts were cased with buffalo hocks, our souls were cased with steel, 
And the hardships of that summer would nearly make us reel. 

While skinning the damned old stinkers our lives had no show, 

For the Indians waited to pick us off on the hills of Mexico. 

The season being near over, old Crego he did say 

The crowd had been extravagant, was in debt to him that day— 

We coaxed him and we begged him and still it was no go— 

We left old Crego’s bones to bleach on the range of the Buffalo. 
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No formal organization of buffalo hunters was needed for concerted 
action in an instance like this. 

That the cowboy was capable of working in harmony with his fel- 
lows is shown not only by the highly cooperative nature of his work, 
but also by a strike which occurred in the Texas Panhandle in 1883. 
No representative of the Knights of Labor or other outside agitator 
had visited the region. Out of the casual talk of a group that had met 
in a dugout came the decision to demand an increase in pay from $30 
to $50 a month. The demand was placed in writing and submitted to 
the managers of five large ranches. Provision was made for paying the 
board of any strikers without funds. While there was newspaper talk of 
grass-burning and fence-cutting, there was no disorder nor fear of dis- 
order on the range; no threat of violence was implied in the “‘ultima- 
tum” drawn up by the leaders of the movement. The members of the 
association merely bound themselves not to work for less than $50 a 
month and stated that “anyone violating the above obligations shall 
suffer the consequences.” After twelve days they won their demands. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 325 men were involved. 
Testimony from the range, however, indicates that the number partici- 
pating in the strike was much smaller and that the cowboys regarded 
their action a good joke on the owners. Evidently they felt no deep 
grievances, for they made no attempt to set up a permanent bargaining 
agency to maintain the wage scale and regulate working conditions.** 

When, however, progress with its attendant increase of corporate 
industry made it impossible for the laborer to meet his employer man 
to man—to secure redress of grievances by direct conference and action, 
labor on the frontier was no more reluctant to organize and bargain 
collectively than labor elsewhere. 

Contrast the experiences of Herman Melville and Mark Twain. What 
Melville’s earnings would have been if he had not deserted his whaling 
ship, I do not know. If he had received the average “lay” of men in the 
industry, and if the Acushnet had had average success in taking whales, 
his pay would have been about nineteen cents a day. Much of this would 
have been absorbed by debits. For example, if he had required a reefing 
jacket from the ship’s commissary, he would have been charged $5 for 
a garment that had cost the owners $2.50. If he had drawn $7.50 for 

26 My own researches have been supplemented by those of Professor Ruth Allen of the 


University of Texas and her associate, Mr. Ben Owens, who have kindly allowed me 
access to their files. 
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shore leave, his debit would have been $10.00. Moreover he witnessed 
the flogging of men for the most trivial offenses, a form of brutality 
which continued even after the prohibitory statute of 1850. When 
Samuel Clemens finished his apprenticeship, he could boast that “a 
pilot, in those days, was the only unfettered and entirely independent 
human being that lived on this earth.” He was about the only person 
who “‘failed to show, in some degree, embarrassment in the presence of 
foreign princes.”** And a pilot's salary was commensurate with his 
dignity and importance. Clemens began at $250 a month; before the 
river closed in 1861, this figure had been doubled. 


There was no whalers’ union. But the steamboat pilots on the edge of 
the frontier had organized what was “perhaps the compactest, complet- 
est, and strongest commercial organization ever formed among men.”** 
Although the history of this organization is told in Mark Twain's Life 
on the Mississippi, and should be universally known, it has been gener- 
ally ignored by writers on frontier individualism. The pilots found that 
wages were falling as a result of their having trained too many appren- 
tices. They organized and agreed to control apprenticing through their 
association. They demanded a wage of $250 a month, and provided 
unemployment benefits of $25 a month for their members and a like 
income for widows. The organizers were promptly discharged, but the 
owners were eventually brought to terms, partly by the intervention of 
the underwriters, who noted that accidents were rare on boats piloted 
by union members, but common on boats not so piloted. A completely 
closed shop was established, and when the pilots announced that after 
September 1, 1861, wages would be advanced to $500 a month, the 
owners acquiesced, and the captains took steps toward organizing an 
association of their own. The Civil War and railroad competition pre- 
vented the maturing of this movement. 


It is significant that the first victory which labor won in its struggle 
with the railroads was won in the Southwest, a region which in 1885 
was close to the frontier. Jay Gould, who had crushed labor on the Erie 
and other systems under his control, attempted to apply the same tactics 
to the unionized Missouri Pacific and Texas and Pacific. In the region 
traversed by these roads he found public opinion strongly against him. 
True he was supported by the daily press, but the country weeklies, 


27 Elmo Paul Hohman, The American Whaleman, New York, 1928. 
28 Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi, New York, n. d. p. 119. 
29 [bid., p. 127. 
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representing more accurately the attitudes of the folk, were loud and all 
but unanimous in their denunciation of the railroad management and 
in their support of the Knights of Labor. Public officials were unawed; 
the governors of Texas and Missouri refused to call out the militia to 
suppress the strike, and Gould was forced to come to terms. The next 
year, however, through his receiver Brown, he repudiated his agreement 
of 1885. He had in the meantime secured the appointment of one of 
his henchmen, a lawyer on his payroll named Pardee, to a federal 
judgeship in the district where he precipitated a strike by causing the 
discharge of a shop foreman for attending a meeting of the Knights of 
Labor. Labor union officials and strike leaders were jailed by the score. 
Farmers passed resolutions of sympathy and sent food to hungry strik- 
ers, but the strike was lost in spite of public sympathy. The evidence is 
convincing that Gould could not have crushed labor in the Southwest 
without the aid of the federal judiciary.*° 

Historians have generally assumed that the agrarian movement of 
the late nineteenth century was a result of the closing of the frontier. 
The assumption has a superficial plausibility inasmuch as the movement 
reached its political climax in 1896, after the frontier was officially 
closed. Yet there had always been an agrarian movement on the fron- 
tier. The Granger cases reached the Supreme Court in 1876, when free 
land was still available. The frontiersman had always assumed that he 
could legislate for the common good. If he at times complained about 
the federal encroachment upon states’ rights, it was because he dis- 
trusted the class in charge of the government in Washington. He caused 
his state legislatures to pass acts on all manner of subjects. In Nebraska 
all male residents between the ages of sixteen and twenty were subject 
to draft for fighting grasshoppers. The plainsman had no fear that the 
state in asserting this control over minors would encroach upon the 
prerogatives of parenthood. 

The tendency toward minute regulation is manifest also in Texas 
cattle legislation of 1874. E. J. Davis, reconstruction governor, seeking 
to bolster his crumbling regime, appealed for support on the frontier 
by allowing the cattlemen to write their own legislative ticket. It should 
be remembered that the cattle corporations had not yet invaded the state 
and the industry was in the hands of the pioneers. The act, approved by 
Davis's successor, assigned a brand inspector to each western county. If 
an owner drove horses or cattle out of the state without road-branding 


80 Here again I must acknowledge my obligation to Professor Allen and Mr. Owens. 
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them on “the left side of the back behind the shoulder,” he could be 
fined $100 for each animal so driven. Possession, without a bill of sale, 
of any animal or hide bearing a brand other than that of the possessor 
entailed a fine of $100 for each animal or hide. A minor was prohibited 
from branding cattle except in the presence of his parent or guardian. 
Although a stockman might own several brands, if in the original 
branding he used more than one of them on the same animal, he could 
be fined $20. One who sold hides without having them inspected could 
be fined $5 for each hide sold.** It is true that these acts, originally 
passed at the instance of the cattlemen, were found unduly complex and 
restrictive and were later in part repealed and otherwise simplified, but 
the demand for simplification was based on expediency and not on any 
theory of individual liberty or upon any outcry against regimentation. 

These acts show that the pioneer was not averse to regulating him- 
self. The Texas railroad act of 1853, passed two years before the 
general railroad act of England, is an example of his attempt to regulate 
absentee-owned corporations. One group of provisions looked toward 
the public safety, and was concerned with such matters as grade cross- 
ings, drunkenness on the part of train crews, and the like. Other sections 
compelled cooperation among the different railroads, and others regu- 
lated rates. The second group of provisions is especially significant in 
view of the popular belief that early railroad regulation attempted to 
enforce competition. The Texas act required all roads to draw the cars 
of all other roads, and the amendment of 1860 allowed any road to 
draw its own cars over a road refusing to draw them. The power to fix 
rates was declared a function of the legislature, but there was to be no 
change for ten years. At the end of that time rates might be revised 
downward if profits exceeded twelve per cent. This figure suggests that 
railroad attorneys might have had a hand in the drafting of the act. 
Twelve per cent, however, did not seem an excessive profit to pioneers 
who were in need of railroad facilities and who were accustomed to 
pay two per cent a month and more on bank loans. Companies were 
required to maintain offices on their main lines, and their books were 
to be open at all times for inspection by the legislature. If a road 
became insolvent through the declaring of dividends, the directors were 
personally liable for the debts of the company. A clause, repealed in 
1860, specified the terms upon which the state might purchase the rail- 
roads. An amendment of 1860 attempted to prohibit stock watering and 


31 Gammel, Laws of Texas, Fourteenth Session, VIII:34. 
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other abuses of corporate finance by declaring that every officer or 
director should be personally liable for any stock illegally issued, and 
that no railroad company should issue stock “except at par value and to 
actual subscribers who pay, or become liable to pay, the par value 
thereof.’’** 


In this act there is nothing to suggest that the frontiersman believed 
with Cornelius Vanderbilt that a man should be allowed to do as he 
pleased with a railroad merely because he owned it. 

The pioneer regulated private enterprise when he thought it expe- 
dient to regulate private enterprise. He cooperated with his fellows 
under the same conditions necessary at all times for voluntary coopera- 
tion; that is, (1) when he thought his interests would be furthered by 
cooperation, and (2) when a technique was proposed that he thought 
had a reasonable chance for success. ‘Interests’ here includes not only 
economic advantage, but whatever gives the individual his deepest satis- 
factions, including the association with and approval of his fellows. An 
Indian attack on one family was an obvious menace to all families. The 
technique was equally obvious. You armed and drove the Indians away. 
During a grasshopper plague you called out the available man power 


and fought the insects with whatever weapons were at hand; but in the 
meantime you agitated for a bureau of entomology. As the common 
menace became more complex, the technique became less obvious, and 
consequently cooperation became more difficult. As industry and trans- 
portation became national and destroyed the corporate life of the local 
community, frontier techniques of cooperation became less effective. 


Early pioneer folkways suggest how people unconditioned by theo- 
retical economics might react to an economy of abundance. There was 
on the frontier a scarcity of consumer's goods but an abundance of re- 
sources. Discoverers of placer deposits in the early days of Pacific 
mining rarely attempted to determine the extent of a deposit and claim 
the whole for themselves. Those who did attempt such monopoly did 
not succeed until statutory law had modified the folk law of the miners. 
Law and custom in Texas assumed that equal opportunity was to be 
given to all who might wish to capture wild cattle and mustangs. The 
pioneer’s cry from the beginning was for equality of opportunity to 
acquire land. The Jeffersonian ideal of equal rights for all, special privi- 
leges for none was only partially realized on the frontier; but it would 


82 Texas railway legislation is summarized by C. S. Potts in Railway Transportation in 
Texas, Austin, 1909, University of Texas Bulletin 119. 
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have been more nearly realized if the pioneer had not been thwarted 
by Congress and the courts. 

The pioneer believed in private property. Yet it is conceivable that 
he would have acquiesced in public ownership of land but for two 
potent reasons. Before universal male suffrage he could most easily 
acquire the status of citizen by becoming a freeholder. Then and later 
he had a well-merited distrust of Congress. He was eager to secure title 
to his land before it was given away. He did, however, socialize the 
mineral resources of Texas. In Texas, too, where several millions of 
acres of land yet belong to the state, pioneer cattle and sheepmen are 
content to occupy them by lease. Agitation for the sale of public land 
in Texas has come from the politicians who want to tax it, not from the 
people who occupy it. 

If all this is true, why is the myth of frontier individualism so gen- 
erally accepted? As I have implied, the myth springs in part from the 
social and economic predilections of historians. It springs in part also 
from the multiordinal nature of the word “individualism.” The pioneer 
seems to have been less disposed than others to inquire into the private 
life of his associates, or to interfere in quarrels which he regarded as 
purely personal; he attached less importance to adventitious circum- 
stances of birth and wealth; he was more tolerant of eccentricities of 
character; and he was more often called upon to exercise individual 
judgment and initiative. He was perhaps more self-reliant. But all this 
is not to say that he was individualistic in the sense that he eschewed 
collective action or advocated unrestricted individual opportunity to 
exploit the national resources or make money by other means. 

Here is the typical non sequitur: The daughter of a frontiersman 
writes in her diary: “Father's saddle wore out, so he made a new one 
out of cypress and rawhide.” Now the ability to make a usable saddle, 
however crude, is an evidence of resourcefulness. Resourcefulness means 
self-reliance, which implies scorn for collective action and exaltation of 
individual initiative. Or to express the argument more succinctly: the 
pioneer made his own saddle; therefore he believed in a laissez faire 
economy. 
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Dude Ranching in the United States 


M. Kast 
Our Lady of the Lake College 


The earliest and probably the most healthful occupations of man 
were fishing, hunting and agriculture. As civilization advanced he pro- 
gressively lost contact with nature, becoming more and more a captive 
in a cage of artificialities, comforts, conventions, and inhibitions. Like 
an exhibition animal, he periodically longs for his original habitat and 
indigenous diet. Periodically, too, his primeval nature reasserts itself 
and compels him to go to places where he can be himself. A good place 
in which to be one’s self is the dude ranch, a veritable oasis in a desert 
of civilized unnaturalness. 

A dude ranch is a sheep, horse, or cattle ranch, which in addition to 
its agricultural pursuits entertains “dudes” for an income. Dudes, in the 
vernacular of the West, are products of civilization, or people charac- 
terized by excessive attention to dress and other artificial requirements 
of modern times. They are generally novices in the ways of ranching 
and ranch life. Hence they have to be taught by natives, guides, and 
others who know. Although originally given in ridicule to men pre- 
tending fastidiousness in dress, speech, and deportment, the term has 
no longer any uncomplimentary connotation. 

The first dude ranch in the United States was established by the _— 
brothers of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. When they had bought and occu- 
pied a ranch in Wolf, Wyoming, in 1904, they soon saw themselves 
confronted by a choice between ranching and entertaining. They de- 
cided in favor of the former by beginning to charge for services ren- 
dered. Peculiarly, this produced results exactly opposite to the Eatons’ 
expectations. There were now those timid souls who were glad to accept 
the Eatons’ hospitality without blushing. Under the force of circum- 
stances, the Eatons’ ranch turned into a dude ranch. Commercial shel- 
tering and entertaining were then gradually taken up by other ranchers, 
and dude ranching became an established business. 

No census has ever been taken of dude ranches proper. Estimates in 
1936 put them as high as 500.* A perusal of dude-ranch advertising 


1“More Ranches for Dudes,” New York Times, June 14, 1936. 
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material from all dude-ranch districts in the United States yielded 700 
dude-ranches for May, 1940. Their geographic distribution was as fol- 
lows: 


Number of Number of 
State dude-ranches State dude-ranches 
ST ees" 85 enc ko nace sesasue 40 
EE ss i0 0tee cadens’ 85 MTS 3s afb ae no eaey sed 35 
RE A eter 70 IE 8 Sco sis ee he 35 
ME Sa oo i 0-5. h0R Oe 70 RS oa he hs es cb ke 30 
SE An ss 0 6n ASO 65 eee 30 
Ee ee ee 65 RD a4 otc. ada wle aes 30? 
Teew BEGHIOD ....... seckes 60 


The principal dude-ranch districts in the United States are found in 
the scenic parts of the Northwest and Southwest. The best known 
dude-ranch regions are: the Big Horn, Buffalo Hill and Jackson Hole 
country of Wyoming; the area around Flathead Lake, Glacier and 
Yellowstone Parks, Montana; Long’s Peak within range of Pike’s Peak, 
Colorado; the Arizona area near Tucson, Phoenix and the Grand Can- 
yon; the New Mexico area near Deming, Silver City and Carlsbad 
Caverns; the scenic parts of Southern and Northern California; and 
the Texas area located in the shadow of Old Mexico and northwest of 
San Antonio in the Davis Mountains. 


The characteristics of the average dude ranch in terms of acreage, 
livestock, investment and value are difficult to establish. Usually, 
ranches follow the general pattern of agriculture in their respective 
regions. A recent survey of Northwestern dude ranches showed the 
average dude ranch to comprise an area of nearly 8,000 acres, providing 
feed for livestock amounting to 772 head of cattle, horses and sheep. 
The average value of each ranch was $84,722—and the gross receipts 
per ranch were $17,083—per year. 


Dude-ranch accommodation capacity varies from 6 to 75 or more 
guests per ranch, although individually the 20, 25, and 50 guest ranches 
are the most prevalent types. The average accommodation capacity is 
35 guests per ranch. Weekly dude rates show considerable variations, 
from $15 to $150 per person per week. These rates are expressive of 
enormous differences in types and standards of dude shelter, food, ser- 
vice, recreation and general entertainment features. They signify both 


2 Includes North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Florida, Arkansas and Minnesota. 
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the contrast in business investment and clientele to which they cater. 
Probably in no other enterprise can originality and ingenuity of man- 
agement find so unlimited an expression. Natural recreation assets may 
be modified or improved to correspond to the specific demands of the 
guests. It is not surprising then, that besides fishing, hunting, riding, 
mountain climbing, adventure, and viewing the picturesqueness of the 
West one also finds urban types of recreation. Many a dude ranch has 
swimming pools, tennis courts, golf courses, rifle ranges, boating fa- 
cilities, and even motion pictures and beauty parlors. It is the variety 
and variability of recreative outlets that make the dude ranch a superior 
vehicle of modern vacation use. One day a hike in rocky canyons by 
plunging waterfalls; the next day a pack trip into impenetrable forests; 
then a day in search of elk, bear, or mountain lion, followed by days of 
absolute quiet and domesticity, with social entertainment in the lodges 
or around a campfire in a setting of dark and shadowy pines. 


The unlimited choice and freedom of recreation out of doors is 
matched by a corresponding variety of shelter facilities and indoor com- 
fort. Many dude ranches possess both primitive and modern accommo- 
dation arrangements—camps, tents, tent houses, cabins, bungalows, log 


buildings, head lodges and screened rock cottages, simply or most luxu- 
riously furnished. They can not fail to appeal to both the soft or hard- 
ened dude, with little or plenty of money. From the viewpoint of 
public conveniences, sanitation, and comfort a dude ranch may equal 
or even excel the best hotels in our urban centers. 


Dude ranching is a highly individualized type of business. The Presi- 
dent of the American Hotel Association, Thomas Green, once said, 
“The successful owner-manager of a hotel must be a companion, friend, 
host, convivial entertainer, and a good mixer in more than one sense.” 
The same remark applies to dude ranchers. Their success is inevitably 
connected with their personality as hosts. Although some ranchers have 
begun to specialize, most of them still cater to many social levels. When 
it is realized that millionaires, bankers, lawyers, artists, writers, school 
teachers, debutantes, dowagers, democrats and republicans mingle on 
dude ranches in carefree friendliness for a hilarious time, the problem 
of dude ranch management can be readily visualized. How individual- 
ized dude ranch operations are, is evidenced by the dude ranchers’ ad- 
vertising methods. Some use past patrons only in building up perma- 
nent trade, others employ well paid contact men, who bring ranch 
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owners and prospective guests together, again, others advertise through 
railroads, lectures, picture shows, newspapers, magazines, radios, and 
descriptive literature sent on request. Still others do not advertise at 
all and some require written applications with adequate references testi- 
fying to the social standing, profession, health and paying capacity of 
the applicant. While most dude ranch owners operate for a livelihood 
and profit, some make the business a pastime or hobby. For these rea- 
sons dude ranches represent widely varying investments, expressed also 
by widely varying rates. 

From 1904 to 1933 dude ranching showed a very slow growth. It has 
developed remarkably since the depression, expanding from 150 dude 
ranches in 1930 to at least 700 today. Like farmers on highways trying 
to catch the passing motorist through commercial offerings of fruit, 
coffee, pies, or vegetables, many a rancher began looking for dudes in 
an effort to find a market for his home-grown products, such as chick- 
ens, eggs, fish, game, meat, or idle horses. However, the principal stim- 
ulus to its growth came with the revolutionary developments in trans- 
portation. Highways, forest trails, airports have made ranches more 
accessible and brought them close to the city dweller. The devaluation 
of the dollar has contributed its share by making traveling abroad less 
attractive. With the industrial recovery and progressive labor legisla- 
tion resulting in greater incomes, leisure and travel, many dude ranches 
experienced increased trade. Cooperative action and advertising by dude 
ranchers, railways, air-lines, by public road, national forest and park 
officials, as well as the sympathetic interest of the Biological Survey, 
hotel men, and others have produced further salutary results. The Dude 
Ranchers Association has helped in improving and unifying business 
practices and methods. All these efforts sprang from the desire to show 
the West at its best to the visitor from the East. 


While a sizeable business indeed, dude ranching is not comparable 
in value or volume to the seaside or park tourist business. A conserva- 
tive estimate on the basis of varied fragmentary statistics leads the writ- 
er to the conclusion that the 700 dude ranches of 1940 had around 
76,000 guests who spent approximately $12,000,000. Of course, through 
the dude ranches, and incidental expenditures by dudes a host of other 
enterprises come to be vitally affected as indicated in the following 
table: 
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ENTERPRISES Most VITALLY AFFECTED BY DUDE RANCHING 


I. Concerning the physical equipment III. Concerning Food Supplies 


of the Dude Ranch— . General Merchandise 


1. Lumber . Bakeries 
2. Farm Equipment . Creameries 
3. Saddleries 4. Groceries 
4. Transport and Storage 5. Meat Markets 
5. Electrical Supplies 
6. Gas and Power Supply. 
. Telephones Rodeo, Roundup, Theaters and Other 
. Hardware and Home Supplies Entertainment Enterprises 
. Furniture 
. Furriers 
11. Taxidermists 
12. Tents and Awnings 


IV. Concerning Entertainment of Dudes: 


V. Concerning General Travel and Com- 
fort of Dudes 


. Automobile Service and Supplies 
. Hotels 

Cafes 

Drugs 

. Art and Photography 

Curios 

. News, Books 

Banks 

. Jewelry 

. Barbers 


. Concerning the equipment of the Ranch 
Personnel—Dudes— 


1. Cowboy Outfits 

2. Boots and Shoes 

3. Hats 

4. Clothing and Knit Goods 

5. Laundry, Cleaning and Dyeing 
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The social and cultural effects of dude ranching are likewise worth 
noting. Many dudes, after vacations on a ranch, have questioned and 
compared the merits of urban living with life on a ranch. Some have 
decided in favor of permanent ranch settlement. In Wyoming and 
Montana 200 settlers can be definitely identified as former dudes. They 
contributed to the physical development of those states by buying land 
and investing capital amounting to over 6 million dollars. 

Dude ranching has preserved the mosaic of an interesting American 
culture pattern. It has revived, or further popularized Western folklore, 
legends, songs and peculiar agricultural practices typified by roundups, 
cattle branding, bronco-busting and bull-dogging. It has perpetuated for 
American youth an early American hero in the person of the colorful 
cowboy with his loud bandana, leather vest and ornate boots. It has 
helped in democratising America through the intermingling of people 
of different income levels, occupations and sections of this country. 

The above discussion refers to the dude ranches proper, character- 
istically large scale and extensively operated farming enterprises. How- 
ever, their success has produced serious competitors in the form of 
hotels, mountain lodges, camps, spring resorts and even small farms. 
Usually found in scenic settings and equipped with horses, these enter- 
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prises operate under the name “dude ranch.” Since 1936 their growth 
has been very rapid,—45 of these dude ranching substitutes have 
sprung up in the last five years in the Adirondacks, Catskills, Poconos, 
the Berkshires, and Kittatinny mountains.* Naturally, in these wider 
aspects dude ranching assumes much greater importance than indi- 
cated earlier. However, the writer considers their use of the term ‘‘dude 
ranch” a misappropriation of the term, because they are primarily en- 
gaged in providing commercial tourist shelter, food and directed recre- 
ation. Only secondarily, or not at all, are they engaged in ranching. It 
is beyond the compass of this article to trace their history. Suffice it to 
say that they probably far outnumber dude ranches proper, and that 
their rates are uniformly low, ranging from $15 to $25 a week per 
person, because they are more specialized in service and less expensively 
equipped. 
8 John Markland: “Ranges in the East,” New York Times, May 25, 1940. 
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Motivation and Causation in War 


RUSSELL H. BARRETT 
University of Kansas 


The causation and motivation involved in the wars of modern states 
are as diversified as are the pursuits of the people who make up those 
states. Every war is the result of a complex accumulation of social forces 
in which diplomatic attempts to prevent armed conflict have proven 
less potent than the underlying dynamics that make such conflict 
inevitable. War is not a precipitate but a cumulative form of social 
activity. It has a definite train of development, both in its historical 
development as an institution and in its manifestation in any single war. 
Institutionalized war has reached its highest form today, and we find 
the major effort of almost every national state directed toward greater 
efficiency and efficacy in its use. 

But as war develops more and more into a socially-approved institu- 
tion, as it becomes a normal rather than pathological activity of the 
national state, it acquires a prestige which makes its comprehension by 
members of the nation involved impossible as well as tactically unde- 
sirable. Consequently we have various theories by which we attempt to 
rationalize it. Exponents of these theories attempt to explain war on 
simple unilateral bases, and thereby disregard the one fact regarding 
war of which we can be certain, namely, the complexity of conditions 
which combine to produce it. It should be readily apparent that in 
addition to the complexity of the war situation an equally valid conclu- 
sion is that nations do not go to war because of a rational decision to 
do so immediately before war begins. Wars, that is to say, do not 
come because nations decide to have them; rather they are a final stage 
in the process of competition and conflict between national states. These 
two points—the complexity and the comparative social inevitability of 
war—are the theses to be enlarged upon in this article. 

What is ironically the most commonly cited “cause” of war, the 
activities of certain ‘bad’ individuals, can be eliminated almost imme- 
diately as an underlying cause. True, the actions of such men do precipi- 
tate war. But despite what H. R. Knickerbocker or others may tell us of 
the remarkable personalities of Mussolini or Hitler, the fact remains 
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that these men have come to the front in response to a definite social 
situation, and that they are themselves products of the society which 
they are pictured as dominating. Great men are indeed necessary to any 
social activity, but as individual human beings they are neither to be 
blamed nor to be praised as the makers of history. 


The once-popular instinct theory represents the attributing of all 
human activiy to the satisfaction of biologically innate impulses. In- 
stinctivism is one of the simplest of rationalizations for a morally- 
repulsive activity such as war, since it obviously eliminates man’s re- 
sponsibility for his actions. This theory defies empirical evaluation and 
thus its application becomes religious rather than scientific. The most 
ready answer to its adherents is that the existence of certain groups, 
chiefly the Eskimos, who live in comparatively harmonious relations, 
clearly refutes any universally innate impulse toward conflict. 

Recognizing that socially-produced individuals actually perform the 
actions that produce war, we move to a consideration of what those 
actions are and what forces are instrumental in producing them. Hu- 
mans, it should first be noted, are almost wholly incapable of perform- 
ing activities which are defined as immoral. They are creatures of con- 
science and they put what they do into terms of right. They cannot kill 
other people unless they feel themselves justified in doing so, and the 
justifications are not hard to find. The ideologies which serve this pur- 
pose can be classified as political, economic, religious and humanitarian. 

The dynamics of political and ideological motivation is dramatically 
revealed in this excerpt from a widely-printed letter of a young British 
flyer to his mother: 

Those who serve England must expect nothing from her; we debase ourselves 

if we regard our country as merely a place in which to eat and sleep. . .. We 

are faced with the greatest organized challenge to Christianity and civilization 
the world has ever seen, and I count myself lucky and honored to be the right 


age and fully trained to throw my full weight into the scale. . . . I have no 
fear of death, only a queer elation. 


Such devotion to the state and its ideology is not instinctive; it is socially 
produced by a process of more or less intensified indoctrination. The 
individual grows up in a nation which has a common set of ideals and 
aspirations, a common language, common music, a unified government 
—in short all of the characteristics which draw a group together. He is 
given a thoroughly white-washed picture of his country, and therefore 
he is not very skeptical of any expansive policies which it pursues. 
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When for any reason this person’s country appears on the verge of 
conflict with another nation of like-minded patriots, there develops a 
fear that the state which represents his particular complex of common 
beliefs may be in danger. To the extent that the individual is actually 
concerned over the welfare of the institutions and ‘‘way of life” of his 
country, he is motivated by political ideas which have little conscious 
connection with the material considerations of whether the Chase Na- 
tional Bank has made a loan to a losing ally, or whether his own 
income will be increased by the purchases made possible by that loan. 
His motivation is not economic; it is sincerely applied loyalty to a 
political entity. This kind of loyalty arises because men have developed 
institutions which draw from them a primary allegiance, and which 
frequently is strong enough to lessen their concern for their own con- 
tinued existence. 


Other ideologies also come to exert an equally great force on the 
actions of men in supporting a nation’s war policies, though it is true 
that these are closely related to the political ideology. We see today the 
extent to which people can be motivated by a racial ideology that has 
little foundation in fact. The development of race-consciousness has 


reached its peak in Germany today, but it can be found to a lesser extent 
in most other nations. A quasi-racial concept is implied by some com- 
mentators who attribute to the Anglo-Saxons a special ability for self- 
government. Clearly a nation which can talk itself into a belief in a 
common biological background has one of the strongest possible bonds 
of national unity. The devotion to the ideology of an economic system 
may also call forth loyalties if the prospective enemy can be identified 
with a conflicting system. Finally there are religious and humanitarian 
ideologies which serve to motivate nations in time of war. Thus the 
United States had a “manifest destiny” to become the ruler of nations; 
Britain was to shoulder the ‘‘white man’s burden” in dealing with the 
natives of India and Africa; and France was to carry the benefits of 
“civilization” to the backward peoples of the lands which she wished to 
colonize. Despite the apparent doctrinal conflict between religious ide- 
ologies and war practices, it was possible for holy fathers to carry on the 
Crusades; and the British settlers of America were professed believers 
in the conversion of the Indians. Finally it is a common truism that each 
nation calls God to its side in every war. Thus each nation possesses a 
composite ideology which to its citizens is entirely reasonable with the 
result that ideologically its activities lack no support. 
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We have seen that individuals are motivated to demand and support 
war because of their social conditioning, and that if these individuals 
grow up in a nation having a certain set of political and social ideas 
they are without choice in the matter of being imbued with such ideas. 
Yet we observe that those individuals are still interested in providing 
for their own livelihood and that they are thus economically caused and 
motivated to engage in certain activities. However, this fact should not 
be mistaken for a blanket assumption that all causation is economic in 
nature—or economic, that is, in the sense of providing merely the 
material wants of man. We can observe that often the political and 
social activities of man likewise become necessities and that activities 
of previous years may make certain activities in the present necessary. 
Thus the people of a nation may not actually be able to control that 
nation’s activities. When certain events have taken place, when perhaps 
those people have made loans or promises to another nation, their fu- 
ture activity is already determined. Because the nation is a group which 
depends to a great extent on prestige for its unity and continued ex- 
istence, its threats and promises must be supported by action. If action 
is withheld, the nation suffers humiliation and loses in part its greatest 
cohesive force, the belief in its own infallibility and impregnability. 


When the Munich conference was called as a result of Hitler’s threats 
it is questionable whether it was not too late to adopt any policy that 
would have forced him to withdraw. More than any other the German 
nation is an example of the building of extreme national and racial 
sentiment. The self-consciousness of the German people had been care- 
fully built up, and to have punctured such a national pride with an 
admission of inferiority to other nations would have been to endanger 
Germany’s very life. This situation exemplifies an important character- 
istic of the nation as a social group. Basically the national state recog- 
nizes no equal—certainly no superior. It is an egotistic group, and 
because it cannot remain static it tends toward continuous expansion. 
Because of this dynamic quality nations find it difficult to behave ra- 
tionally. When the armed forces of one nation sink a ship of another 
after an exchange of hostile and threatening notes, after newspapers, 
educators, and statesmen of each nation have stirred the emotions of the 
people, there is no alternative but retaliatory action. The effects of any 
political or social act are delayed far more than we customarily recog- 
nize, and the nation particularly is forced to base present actions on 
those of the past. 
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Because no nation is altogether rational and therefore cannot delay 
action permanently merely because of the armed strength of its oppo- 
nents, armed forces, no matter how great, are not a safeguard to peace. 
The very existence of armed forces of one nation is a danger signal to 
other nations, who therefore hasten to build their own forces to at least 
a point of equality. Armaments do not basically cause war, although it 
must be admitted that war would be impossible without them. The 
mistake made by most critics of the armament industry is in assuming 
that armaments cause war and that consequently we need but outlaw 
them to eliminate war. Although the makers of arms have not been of 
prime importance in producing war and although modern armaments 
are the result of war needs, it is true that like all social creations, the 
arms industry has itself become a cause of the very thing which made it 
necessary. While the nations which wage war are recognizedly in con- 
stant need of armaments, the manufacturer is also actively engaged in 
seeing that his supply is adequate and that the demand does not disap- 
pear. His business is to supply arms and he can hardly be expected to 
work for the outlawry of that business. 

The business activities of the arms makers were well summed up in 


a 1921 report of a League of Nations arms commission which stated 
that arms firms have: 


1. been active in fomenting war-scares and in persuading their own countries 
to adopt war-like policies and to increase their armaments. 

2. attempted to bribe government officials, both at home and abroad. 

3. disseminated false reports concerning the military and naval programmes 
of various countries, in order to stimulate armament expenditure. 

. Sought to influence public opinion through the control of newspapers in 
their own and foreign countries. 

. organized international armament rings through which the armament race 
has been accentuated by playing off one country against another.* 


The detailed arms study of Engelbrecht and Hanighen, Merchants of 
Death, supports these general conclusions by the citation of numerous 
actual cases. Profit reports also indicate that the business procedures of 
arms makers are very successful and that the actual conduct of war is of 
particular profit to arms makers.’ In the nations which have now become 

1“Report of the Eighth Conference on the Cause and Cure of War,” p. 117. 

2 Composite reports from French and German companies show an increase in profits 
of 221 per cent during the first three years of the World War over the three preceding 
peace years; reports from American companies show an increase of 305 per cent in the four 


years of the war over the four preceding peace years. Engelbrecht and Hanighen, Merchants 
of Death, Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1934. 
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totalitarian the ready cooperation of arms makers was produced by 
promises of profits, although now the economic gain of any portion of 
the German or Italian population has diminished so that motivation has 
been transformed into loyalty to the ideology of the state, enhanced by 
opportunities for increased employment. 


Clearly the arms maker has a particular interest in war, but other 
companies and individuals are also attracted by the prospect of war 
profits. And so “ . it usually happens, even in the best of times, 
that the peaceful people, engaged in pursuing ways of peace, are look- 
ing hungrily for buyers—foreign as well as domestic.”* Who, finally, is 
it that causes any war? Not the arms manufacturer, not the politician, 
not the international banker, not any one man or group of men who 
can be pointed to as the “goat.” The economic aspect of war causation 
rests on the fact that men have been and are concerned with what 
appears to be the interest of their own existence. They set up political 
institutions on the basis of their economic relationships—not motives— 
and these institutions along with many others in the realms of science 
and religion exact a loyalty which combines with economic interest to 
produce the war complex. 

Contemporary war is clearly the result of competition between na- 
tional states which—though that fact is not recognized by many con- 
temporary economists—had their origin in the activities of the bour- 
geoisie. Practically all national states have developed in conjunction 
with capitalism. In Germany the breakdown of capitalistic economic 
relationships has brought an increasing devotion to the ideology of the 
state as a motivating factor, while in the democracies—particularly in 
Great Britain—devotion to a primarily democratic economic and policti- 
cal ideology has been taking form rapidly in the groups which are giving 
strongest support to the war. The development of English government 
has its most important roots in the change from feudalism to capitalism, 
in which rising entrepreneurs sought greater commercial freedom. The 
“revolution” of the American colonies was initiated by the creditor, 
manufacturing classes of the eastern seaboard who wanted freedom to 
carry on their trade. They enlisted the aid of the working and agricul- 
tural classes and in letting the latter get out of control nearly lost the 
peculiar “freedom” for which they were working. A counter-revolution 
prevented this, and the Hamiltonian financial system provided the 
framework of American government. Political democracy was a neces- 


8 Beard, C. A., “Peace for America,” New Republic, March 4, 1936, p. 101. 
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sity to this modern state, so the people came to have a share in the 
direction of governmental policy and developed intense political and 
social loyalty. We thus see that the modern state was the result of eco- 
nomic causative forces, that its subsequent actions are also the result 
of economic causation; but that other strong forces of motivation and 
causation have also developed which form an important part of the 
social picture. 

But why do these people demand at intervals of a decade or so that 
the country take up arms, when by their own declarations through polls 
and other means they show ethical opposition to war? They go to war 
simply because they cannot be or remain self-sufficient, because indus- 
trial economics make necessary the existence of favorable economic 
relations with other nations. The people go to war because underlying 
the ideological motivations are the needs of raw materials to feed the 
factories, consumers to buy commodity ‘‘surpluses,”” and apparently ter- 
ritories to take “‘surplus” population. 

Raw materials are needed to feed the factories which provide the 
livelihood of a great majority of our people, either directly or indirectly. 
In England—or any highly industrialized continental nation—the rea- 
son for the need of outside raw materials is even more obvious. England 
—and also Italy and Japan—do not have the raw materials necessary 
to modern industrial nations. Cotton, oil, foodstuffs, many of the needed 
raw materials must be secured from the outside if the populations of 
such highly concentrated nations are to survive. The result in England’s 
case, for example, is that businessmen—first commercialists, then indus- 
trialists—organize trading companies to secure the needed raw mate- 
rials from territories either yet undeveloped or claimed by another 
nation. Early conflict occurs between natives and the company, but this 
leads first to state support of the company and later to political control 
over the exploited territory. War between national states comes when 
one state challenges the possession of colonies by another. In a less 
evident way industrial nations must also see to it that other—though 
politically unconnected—areas remain free from domination by a threat- 
ening power. Examples of this are England’s pre-war “economic em- 
pire” including many countries of southern Europe and to a lesser 
extent the United States’ relationships with Canada and some of the 
Latin American countries. 

Another economic category responsible for wars is the necessity for 
an export market. Industrial nations ordinarily have two general types 
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of material to ship from the country: surpluses, first of commodities 
and raw materials, second of capital. Probably the most active cause of 
this country’s entry into the World War and of its probable entry into 
the contemporary one is found in its interest in exporting the products 
of agriculture and manufacture and the surplus of capital that is always 
available during wartime. Over ten billion dollars worth of goods were 
shipped from this country between 1914 and 1917 to various nations, 
most of whom were engaged in war.* Among these goods was every 
imaginable type of commodity, bringing profit to every branch of Amer- 
ican economy. These commodities are normally exchanged with various 
countries and any threat to trade relations is therefore a threat to the 
peace of the countries involved. The export of finance is quite similar, 
and the great banks which specialize in international loans have a defi- 
nite interest in the welfare of the nations to whom they make their 
largest loans. As a war progresses the number of loans and sales grows 
larger and an ever-present fear that the receiver of these products and 
loans may be on the losing side develops and the creditor nation thus 
becomes a potential participant in the war. 

Yet economic processes can bring war in far less noticeable ways. If, 
for example, we look beneath the doctrines of race superiority and 
surplus population into the complex of social and economic disorgani- 
zation which called such doctrines into existence, we find that the strain 
of losing a war—both in internal costs and reparations charges—was 
great enough to call for the leadership of a political “savior.” Persons 
who had no acquaintance with the German inflation find it difficult to 
recognize the disorganizing aspects of such a financial revolution, 
though Americans could testify after 1929 that financial breakdown 
exerts a great strain on customarily accepted institutions. The industrial 
and financial classes feared the consequences of the rising tide of social- 
ist thought in Germany and therefore a large number of upper and 
middle-class industrialists could be found in the ranks of the Hitler 
movement. Much as they may now regret their bargain, these classes 
were largely responsible for the rise of Hitlerian Germany and for the 
actions of that dynamic political organization. Again the efforts of an 
economic class to protect its interests were responsible for the con- 
temporary political organization of a national state, as is usually the 


case. 
Any adequate view of population pressure recognizes that it is but a 


* Engelbrecht and Hanighen, Of. cit., p. 174. 
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particular aspect of economic pressure. Population pressure is not a 
finite concept in the sense that one can reduce it, as Malthus attempted 
to do, to a matter of arithmetic and geometric progression. F. H. Han- 
kins comes the nearest to expressing the concept of economic-popula- 
tion pressure when he says that this pressure “ . . . . appears to be uni- 
formly low among a poverty stricken population, no matter how dense. 
It appears to reach its maximum in a high-standard population, having 
a well-integrated national life, when its standard of living is reduced by 
economic policies applied by other nations.”* Such pressure, though, 
may arise in any population when it becomes conscious of its low 
standard of living, real or imagined. It thereupon challenges the stand- 
ard of living of other nations, and the result is a tendency toward war. 


We see, thus, that nations develop population pressure in the process 
of industrialization, that for some reason they have “surplus” commodi- 
ties which their population cannot purchase, that population itself 
thereby becoming “‘surplus.” Industrial nations do not suffer from ina- 
bility to feed, clothe, and entertain their people, but rather they suffer 
from inability to give purchasing power with which necessary commodi- 
ties can be bought. Thus the need for export markets and population 
pressure are in part aspects of the same problem, lack of purchasing 
power which indicates a badly functioning distributive mechanism. 
Marx's idea of “surplus value” has come the nearest to explaining this 
economic dilemma, though misinterpretations of his ideas have made 
academic and popular writers alike shun his writings. His contention is a 
simple one, being merely that individual workers in contributing their 
labor power to the manufacture of some commodity increase the value 
of the materials used in making the commodity, but that they are not 
paid in proportion to the amount of that increase. Thus it is a simple 
conclusion that they who are at the same time the makers and consumers 
of the product are not paid enough to purchase it from their employer. 
The employer thereafter avoids crises temporarily by selling abroad the 
“surplus” commodities which the “‘surplus” domestic population cannot 
buy. As long as such export trade can be carried on in an increasing 
amount the employer is able to continue to expand, though at the 
expense of his employees and consumers. Yet he must keep these mar- 
kets open, even though a war be necessary. It should be noted finally, 
however, that the worker stands behind the industrialist in his efforts, 


5 Hankins, F. H., “Pressure of Population as a Cause of War,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 198, July, 1938, p. 104. 
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since he also is a part of the system and since his apparent welfare is 
likewise contingent upon uninterrupted expansion of trade and of plant 
facilities. Also as trade which benefits the farmer is lessened, his resent- 
ment grows, until he, as well as the worker, manufacturer, banker, re- 
tailer, and housewife, is ready to take the economic and political steps 
that lead to war. 

The sequence of events that bring war form a motley picture. A com- 
plex intermixture of economic, political, religious, racial, and humani- 
tarian ideologies combine with deeper causative forces in the modern 
industrial state to make of war a tacitly accepted institution. When two 
nations with diverging interests meet in open competition, they tend 
slowly to transform the relationship from economic competition into 
political conflict, of which the ultimate manifestation is war. War is 
not an isolated phenomenon. To understand its causation we must hold 
to this complete picture, complex as it is. It would be easy enough to 
extract any section from the preceding picture and to make of it a uni- 
lateral theory of causation. Thus many critics make only a political in- 
terpretation and assume that a mere readjustment of the political frame- 
work will eliminate war. Such readjustment is merely a part of the pro- 
cess of national state industrial and political competition. It is but the 


means by which one war is stopped while the nations rebuild their 
morale and economies for the next. War in its modern form, we must 
recognize, is an integral part of the social and economic order which 
embraces most of the world. Therefore it will be only a fundamental 
alteration of that order which will have a chance of eliminating war. 





Transient Mexican Agricultural Labor 


LAWRENCE LESLIE WATERS 
University of Kansas 


INTRODUCTION 


During the development of the southwestern part of the United 
States, the lure was placed before our southern neighbors to share in a 
higher standard of living. Specialized farming furnished, in part, the 
opportunity for the Mexicans. 

As long as the number entering this country was small, and especi- 
ally, as long as this country was prosperous, little attention was given 
them. Hard times in farm circles following the War and the general 
depression beginning in 1929 threw a spotlight on the Mexicans. It was 
noted that the immigrants were substantiating the Malthusian doctrine 
and that local relief funds were an important source of their income. 
At the same time it was observed that the group filled a niche in our 
low scale wage group that was regarded as an integral part of some sec- 
tional economies. Their monopoly of this employment has been upset 
in recent years by the competition of thousands of dislocated midwestern 
farmers and urban laborers. The plight of this swollen labor supply 
has prompted a senate investigation and volumes of writing on the 
“Okies.”” Obscured by the problems of migratory labor in general, has 
been the increasingly distressing condition of the Mexicans. This article 
is intended to be a history and survey of the position of transient Mex- 
ican agricultural labor in our order. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Mexicans have been used for lettuce work since 1915, when the in- 
dustry was begun. Irrigation and newly developed consumer demand 
were directly responsible for the expansion. Almost all production is 
centered in California and Arizona, states which accounted for 132,000 
of the 175,000 acres planted in 1935.' Colorado, Texas, and other west- 
ern states brought the production of that section to approximately 90 
per cent of the nation’s total. 

1 Knowlton, Harry E., “Commercial Head Lettuce Production,” Study of the Effects of 


Changing Agricultural Techniques in Employment in Agriculture, National Research 
Project of the Works Progress Administration, May, 1937, p. IV. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Mexicans have been used for lettuce work since 1915, when the in- 
dustry was begun. Irrigation and newly developed consumer demand 
ber and dovetails with the December heading which carries into Jan- 
uaty. This schedule is virtually the same as that of Arizona and South- 
west Texas. The number engaged in the work has been declining even 
in the face of increased production, owing to greater mechanization. 
During the War much of the work was done by hand but in the next 
few years tractors took over 90 per cent of the work in land preparation, 
bedding, and cultivation.* This made for more seasonality than ever in 
the industry as a whole, for now only the heading had a peak demand. 
This has been minimized by the elimination of field packing and the 
substitution of centralized crating. 

Wages in most of these fields in 1933 ranged from 80¢ to $1.50 per 
day.® Hourly wages in the Imperial Valley in 1933 were set at 2214¢ 
with a guarantee of five hours of work a day.* The net to the worker 
was somewhat less depending upon the commission or “‘cut’”’ exacted by 
the labor contractor. A movement was subsequently begun by a local 
affiliate of the Trade Union Unity League to secure an increase to 35¢ 
per hour. As usual little success attended the bloody strike which en- 
sued. Hourly wages for 1940 were on substantially the same old level.° 


2 Ibid. p. 21. 

8 Taylor, Paul S., Mexican Labor in the United States, Dimmit County, Winter Garden 
District, p. 334; Rodriguez, Theodore and Fennell, W. G., “Agrarian Revolt in Califor- 
nia,” Nation, September 6, 1933, p. 272. 

*“Report to the National Labor Board by Special Commission Release,” Hearings 
before a Subcommittee on Education and Labor, United States Senate, part 54, January 13, 
1940, p. 20043. 

5 The task of ascertaining wages of agricultural labor in California is virtually an im- 
possibility for the individual doing research. The struggle between the Associated Farmer 
on the one hand and labor on the other is so intense that most figures have little meaning. 
Interviews of the author with representatives of employers and employees during the sum- 
mer of 1940 revealed the extremely wide variations. Somewhere between was the truth, but 
its exact resting place was not known. If the apparent standard of living of the workers 
was a barometer, then offhand, even the figures quoted by the Workers Alliance were none 
too high. But two important factors are missing in correlating standards of living and 
hourly or daily wages. As a generalization the Mexicans are not “economic men” in their 
spending and their income is not spent in the most judicious manner. Furthermore wages 
of $10 a day would not necessarily give a large annual income when employment can be 
secured a couple of days a month. Even $500 a day would provide a low annual income 
if only one day of labor were obtained. The only reliable information concerning wages 
may be found in the studies of the Farm Security Administration, the several state relief 
administrations, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Scarcely any of their research is directed specifically at the Mexicans but applies to tran- 
sient labor in general. Mexicans as a rule are paid the same or slightly less than native 
Americans and about the same as Filipinos. 
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Southern California berries in the past have been picked by Mexicans 
although in recent years the work has been shared with native Ameri- 
cans. Conditions in this pursuit are comparable to those in the lettuce 
fields. On June 1, 1933, labor difficulties near El Monte, California, 
between the berry pickers and the Japanese operators flared into a strike 
of serious proportions. The Mexicans under the leadership of the Trade 
Union Unity League and later the Confederacion de Uniones de Cam- 
pesinos y Obreros Mexicanos del Estado de California, succeeded in 
securing an increase in wages from 81¢ to $1.50 per nine-hour day.° 

This strike, like the others involving agriculture in California, clearly 
revealed the alignment of various farm groups in the state.’ On the one 
side was the budding Associated Farmers of California, Inc., an off- 
spring of the State Chamber of Commerce. The Associated Farmers 
were organized “‘to protect agriculture from subversive groups; to coor- 
dinate our activities with all of the peace officers, and to be helpful to 
them.” The members operated the large scale farms of the state which 
were frequently termed “factory farms.” The testimony before the La 
Follette Committee on violations of free speech and the rights of labor 
indicated that local peace officers were closely linked with the county 
units of the Associated Farmers, or were members. In the opposing 
camp were the small farmers represented by the State Grange, and the 
agricultural workers made up of local residents, transient native Ameri- 
cans, Mexicans, Filipinos and miscellaneous peoples. 


In some localities the Mexicans constitute the majority of the work- 
ers but make up less than 20 per cent of the state agricultural labor 
supply as a whole.* The Mexicans contend that the wages they receive 
are below the subsistence level while the Associated Farmers vehe- 
mently assert that in view of the prices of their produce, higher wages 
would mean bankruptcy. 

Wages of the migratory workers in connection with other vegetables 
and fruits in California varied from 50¢ to $1.50 per day during 1933 
and 1934.° With proper allowance for loss of income due to inclement 


6 Spaulding, Charles B., “The Mexican Strike at El Monte, California,” Sociology and 
the Social Research, 1933, p. 571. 

7 Between January 1, 1933, and June, 1939, there were 159 strikes among field workers 
in California. Hearings, op. cit. part 47, December 13, 1939, p. 17208. 

® Occasionally groups of Mexican workers do not support their brethren. The Associated 
Farmers have recruited hundreds of Mexicans in remote regions to break strikes in which 
Mexicans participated. 

® Webb, John N., The Migratory-Casual Worker, A study of the Division of Social 
Research of the Works Progress Administration, 1937, pp. 3-4. 
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weather and the shifting from job to job, average daily earnings were 
substantially less. 

Housing is usually provided by the employer, but this amounts to a 
negligible income in “kind.” Tents or huts of cheap construction are the 
general rule. Lucky is the migrant family which has a house with four 
sides. Explanation for this is found in the climate, high land values and 
lack of crop rotation, the occasional use of the “house,” and the indif- 
ference of the Mexicans themselves. Toilet facilities, drinking water and 
overcrowding are additional problems. James E. Wood, a labor econo- 
mist of the Federal Government, in his testimony before the La Follette 
Committee has given an excellent overall picture of housing conditions 
on the job in California. 

“, ... Of a total of 7,353 different housing units in 747 camps inspected by 
the commission (California Commission on Immigration and Housing) in the 
first 6 months of 1939, approximately 55% consisted of ‘tents on the ground,’ 
‘car bodies,’ ‘trailers,’ and ‘tents with floors.’ The rest were ‘family houses,’ 
one-, two-, and three-room cabins, and ‘bunkhouses.’ Almost 41,000 persons 
were housed in 7,353 units. The camps had one toilet for every twenty occu- 
pants and three baths or showers for every 100 occupants. Very great over- 
crowding was reported. The commission’s report on housing, just referred 
to, classified 34% of the camps as ‘good,’ 44% as ‘fair,’ and 22% as 
or...” 


Accommodations between jobs are generally inferior to those pro- 
vided by employers. Jungle camps prevail with little provision for the 
most elementary sanitary precautions. The Federal Government has 
made some progress by erecting low-rent camps for migratory workers. 

Treatment accorded these New-World Gypsies is about the same in 
all sections of Califofnia. Mexicans and other workers are desired in 
large quantities when the local crop requires labor, but they are expected 
to move out of the locality when the emergency passes. A walnut picker 
lives as a grape or an orange picker. As a matter of fact, the same man 
may work on a dozen crops during one year. Since all the work is un- 
skilled, wages for the different tasks are about the same. Mobility of 
workers makes for perfect competition on the supply side. 


ARIZONA 


In Arizona the seasonal fluctuations of the labor demand are more 
pronounced than in California. The emphasis placed on cotton in Ati- 


10 Hearings, op. cit. pp. 17350-17351. Mr. Wood's information was secured from the 
California Commission of Immigretion and Housing. 
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zona (principal commodity produced in nine of sixteen irrigated farm 
areas) accounts for a heightened demand in the fall. Lettuce, however, 
is the crop which, disregarding volume, possesses the greatest 
seasonality. 

Citrus fruits make for the best seasonal distribution and areas like 
the Glendale-Tolleson which feature great diversification, show an even 
demand for labor. Where farmers as individuals diversify, there is little 
need for seasonal labor. Lettuce harvesting follows cotton picking in 
neighboring sections of the Salt River Valley and enables producers of 
both crops to rely on the same workmen that have come from Mexico to 
the south and from the beet fields farther north. 


TEXAS 


Approximately 85 per cent of the migratory workers laboring in 
Texas are of Mexican descent." Although cotton is “King” and sup- 
plies the main source of livelihood, employment in orchards and vege- 
table farms is by no means inconsequential. This work begins in January 
and persists until June, thus dovetailing fairly well with cotton. Paul S. 
Taylor has made two localized studies which suggest conditions in fruit 
and vegetable work in the state as a whole—Mexican Labor in the 
United States, Dimmit County, Winter Garden District, South Texas, 
and An American Mexican Frontier. The latter deals with conditions in 
Nueces County. The principal crops of Dimmit County are onions, 
spinach, carrots, lettuce, cabbage, tomatoes, cantaloupes, and citrus 
fruits. Peak demand for the seasonal type of labor comes at the close 
of cotton picking time in most of Texas. Truck loads of workers are 
shipped from San Antonio employment agencies or from the last cotton 
field. Onion transplanting and harvesting combines with spinach work 
to keep the transients fairly well occupied until May. Their earnings in 
1928 averaged from $2.00 to $2.50 per day for an adult working with 
onions, and $1.50 a day for spinach labor.’* Wages during the ‘thirties 
were appreciably lower. 

Although Nueces County predominantly grows one crop—cotton, 
vegetable production is far from unimportant. The 1932 crop was al- 
most equal to Dimmit County’s. Daily earnings of harvesters vary 
greatly .rom year to year. In 1929 they were $2.00 and by 1932 they 


11 Holley, William C., The Farm Labor Situation in Texas, A study of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, May 14, 1940, p. 5. 
12 Taylor, Paul S., op. cit. p. 324 et seq. 
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had dropped to 60¢. Families who stayed in the county as permanent 
residents made from $200 to $1100 depending on the year.** Sharecrop- 
ping is often suggested by employers to the Mexicans in order to de- 
crease their mobility and to be assured of an adequate labor supply. 


Migrants who labored in onion and vegetable work in the Winter 
Garden district and in the cotton picking elsewhere were able to make 
as much as $360 per year in good times. If they followed the cotton 
harvest about Texas and labored in these two counties their total earn- 
ings averaged $600, less transportation expenses. These wages will not 
provide the minimum of health and decency. 


COTTON AND THE MEXICANS 


Cotton with its peak demands during chopping and picking is closely 
linked with the transient laborer. Especially dependent on the Mexican 
for doing this seasonal labor are the states of Texas, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. Needless to say, labor conditions and wages are little different 
from those in other pursuits of these people. Indeed, the situation 
amounts to identical circumstances on a larger scale. 


‘TEXAS 


Tom Vasey of the Farm Security Administration and Josiah C. Fol- 
som of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in one of their many 
county studies investigated the income of agricultural laborers in Karnes 
County, Texas. Cotton is the dominant crop and 85 per cent of the 
work is by Mexicans. Laborers reported earnings of $1.12 per day. The 
average monthly total was $17.17. Sundays, and moving from job to job 
accounted for the low figure on the long period.** These figures de- 
veloped from piece work quotations of from 40¢ to $1.00 per hundred 
pounds of picked cotton. With the family as the working unit, daily 
earnings soared to as much as $6.00 per day per family. It should be 
pointed out that this is only for a few weeks. The average annual in- 
come for a transient Mexican and his family in both agricultural and 
non-agricultural pursuits totaled $298.’° All the previous statistics cov- 
ered the period between September 1, 1935, and August 31, 1936. Rates 

18 Taylor, Paul S., An American Frontier, pp. 116-125 passim. 

14 Vasey, Tom and Folsom, Josiah, Survey of Agricultural Labor Conditions in Karnes 


County, Texas, November, 1937, p. 10. 
15 ibid. p. 7. 
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paid for cotton picking in Texas during 1938 averaged 55¢ per hundred 
pounds.*® 

Texas as the leading cotton producing state necessarily employs many 
pickers. It should be borne in mind that only a small percentage of the 
laborers are transients from Mexico. Texas had a native Mexican popu- 
lation of 683,681 in 1930." The Texas population itself is highly fluid 
and the size of the state enables migrations of great distances without 
crossing boundaries. While the local labor supply in many sections of 
the southwest part of the state is as much as 97 per cent Mexican, the 
wanderers are showing a higher infiltration of Negroes and whites. 
Laborers of the strictly seasonal type in Nueces County in 1929 were 
made up in number by 20 per cent Negroes and 15 per cent whites.** 

It was estimated that the State of Texas required 81,000 cotton pick- 
ers for the period beginning July 15 and ending September 1, 1927.* 
Considering the Mexican population in Texas, it would seem that no 
importation from other sections would be required. To every grower 
each outsider is to be welcomed. The more seeking jobs, the lower will 
be the wages. 


OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS, AND LOUISIANA 


Mexican movement into Oklahoma is an annual occurrence, but the 
cycle is not well established in Arkansas and Louisiana. C. O. Brannen 
of the University of Arkansas relates that in 1926 a plantation in the 
eastern part of his state brought in a train loan. This local pioneering 
in the labor field resulted in a rather disastrous failure from a stand- 
point of both operator and laborer.*® Scattered reports indicate that at- 
tempts are being made anew to utilize the Mexican in that state. The 
experience of Louisiana has been about the same. The original attempt 
took place in 1925. It was rather unsuccessful and the number going to 
the delta region was limited for some time.”* More recently there seems 
to have been large scale importation of Mexican pickers into Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Mississippi. 

16 “Wages in Cotton Picking, 1938,” Monthly Labor Review, January, 1939, p. 193. 

17 “Increase of Mexican Population in U. S. 1920-1930," Monthly Labor Review, vol. 
37, pp. 46-48. 

18 Taylor, Paul S., op. cit. p. 103. 

19 Cauley, T. J., “Mexican Immigration. An Economic Study of a Problem Which Must 
be Faced Sooner or Later,” Texas Monthly, vol. 4, pp. 50-62. This assumes 200 Ibs. per 
day per man. 


2° Correspondence with C. O. Brannen, November 29, 1937. 
21 Taylor, op. cit. p. 308. 
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ARIZONA 


After the Texas picking most of the migrants either return to their 
homes within the state for other possible work or move westward. Work 
that can be obtained in New Mexico is incidental to their objective of 
Arizona. The number reaching the latter state is somewhat limited. E. 
D. Tetreau, Professor of Rural Sociology at the University of Arizona, 
concisely summarized Arizona conditions when he wrote: 

“, ... [should say in this connection that a very large proportion of Arizona 
Mexican labor is not truly migratory. There is a heavy Mexican population in 
the Salt River, Yuma-Gila, Upper Gila and Casa Grande valleys. These people 
live on farms in the laborer houses, or in small towns, which may or may not 
be located on private property owned by one or more farm operators. Our 
migratory laborers are largely cotton pickers who came from Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Arkansas during the season from September through December.’’?? 

Professor Tetreau also has furnished some interesting figures on the 
seasonal nature of cotton’s labor demand. Of each 1,000 man-days of 
labor required to chop, hoe, and pick the 1935 crop, 797 were required 
for picking during the period from the beginning of September to the 
end of December.”* In so far as many sections of Arizona specialize in 
cotton to the exclusion of all else, there is a fairly good market for the 
wanderet’s services. The 1937 wages were from 75¢ to $1.00 per 
hundred pounds. The mode in 1938 was 80¢.** High yields in the Salt 
River Valley enabled the best workers to earn as much as $2.00 a day. 
In recent years migrant Negroes have been given preference by some 
operators over the more numerous Mexicans. 


CALIFORNIA 


Harvesters for the California cotton crop were secured in past years 
from the local floating supply from San Diego, Los Angeles, and the 
states to the east. At times the Arizona Cotton Growers’ Association 
has furnished many hundreds. Of course picking wages are in harmony 
with the alternative pursuits of the pickers. The 1938 crop in the San 
Joaquin Valley was harvested at 40¢ a hundred pounds.* There was 
such an oversupply of labor in the vicinity that one cotton grower re- 


22 Correspondence with Professor Tetreau, December 2, 1937. 

28 Tetreau, E. D., Seasonal Labor on Arizona Farms, p. 4. 

24 "Wages in Cotton Picking, 1938,” Joc. cit. p. 193. See also “Migratory Cotton Pick- 
ers in Arizona,” Monthly Labor Review, January, 1940, pp. 62-65 (Briefed from a W.P.A. 
study on Migratory Cotton Pickers in Arizona by Malcom Brown and Orin Cassmore). 
Average annual cash income of 518 families was $393. 

25 Hearings, op. cit. testimony of Paul S. Taylor, p. 17236. 
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marked: “At times there are enough cotton pickers to start a picker in 
each row.”** Rates vary a great deal from year to year. The range is 
from 40¢ to $1.15 for the first picking. The Cotton Picking Wage Board 
has been established by the state for the purpose of conducting hearings 
on the proper wage level in view of working conditions. _ 


Of some interest has been the change in recent years of the Mexicans’ 
means of moving about the country. Thirty years ago cotton pickers 
walked or rode in boxcars or in wagons. At present they are as ‘‘auto- 
mobile-conscious” as any group of people with the qualification that 
they are conscious only of the cheaper models that have at least ten 
years back of them. These cars cut deeply into their earnings. Compen- 
sating for that is the fact that usually there are five or six aboard to 
whom the overhead cost can be allocated. 

By the time a cotton worker pays for his sacks, his board, and trans- 
portation as he follows the harvest, he has little left at the end of the 
crop year wherever he may be. About all that can be said is that he has 
passed a few more months of his allotted span. 


SUGAR BEETS 


A crop which rivals cotton in its demand for the migrant Mexican is 
the sugar beet. While the number engaged in this work is not as great, 
the distance that the workers traverse will be much more. Sugar beets 
and the Mexicans go together in California, Arizona, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Utah and Colorado. Furthermore 
the same Mexicans may work in several states in the course of a single 
year. Completion of a job in one section may or may not be the incen- 
tive for a change of locale. There is always the lure of higher wages 
elsewhere which causes a Mexican to overload once more his car of 
better days. Needless to say these higher wages invariably are only 
hopes that seldom materialize. 

Sugar beets require considerable arduous hand labor that is both 
monotonous and disagreeable. The work is divided into three opera- 
tions: The first is blocking and thinning, which is done in Colorado 
between May 15 and July 1; next is hoeing and weeding in July; and, 
lastly is the pulling and topping which cover two months in the fall.*” 


The span of employment is a period of six months from May to No- 


26 Ibid. James E. Wood, quoting in his testimony, p. 17348. 
27 See Monthly Labor Review, “Labor Conditions in Sugar-Beet Fields, and Suggested 
Remedies,” July, 1937, pp. 55-56. 
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vember. But this does not mean a steady job through the whole beet 
cycle. The average number of working days scarcely approaches 50 
per cent of that time.** The worker's legal dependents are as important 
economically as the husband and father, himself. In no other occupation 
has the employment of women and children been so widespread, for 
single individuals do not often attempt it. In 1933 children under 16 
numbered 14,743 out of a total of 110,354 contract workers employed 
on the crop.” Women made up a high percentage of the others. Since 
1933, and especially since 1937, the use of children under fourteen years 
of age has been almost eliminated, while the use of those between four- 
teen and sixteen has been limited. This has been done in conjunction 
with the federal control program over sugar-beet production. 

The labor is usually given out on an acre basis and this takes care 
of any problems that might arise in attempting to set a sliding scale for 
the various family members. Contracts are made by the operator and 
Mexican for a flat rate regardless of how many helpers he may have, 
and a bonus is added for each ton over a set yield.*° The operator's 
position is that of a middleman between contracts. His beets are sold 
early in the season to the beet refinery for a minimum sum with the 
possibility of a premium. 

It is often the responsibility of the refiner to secure the labor for the 
operator. In 1926 transportation was furnished by the Colorado pro- 
ducers for 14,500. Even meals en route were provided. The total outlay 
amounted to approximately $250,000.** Of 6,720 Michigan workers 
nearly one-half were shipped by one Texas company. 

The general movement of earnings has been decidedly downward 
since the War. In 1920 the average rate per acre in Colorado was 
$33.71; in 1935 it was $25.00; but in 1933, $13.87 was the typical 


28 Taylor, Paul S., Mexican Labor in the United States, Valley of the South Platte, 
Colorado, 1929, p. 123. 

29 Monthly Labor Review, op. cit. p. 56. However, children are used in practically all 
of the other types of seasonal work performed by Mexicans. An excellent survey of at- 
tendant problems is to be found in the annual report of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee for the year ending September 30, 1938 (Dinwiddie, Courtenay, Child Laborers 
Today). A specialized study under the auspices of the same organization was made during 
the 1938 hop season in the Willamette Valley, Oregon, and the Yakima Valley, Washing- 
ton (Seidel, James E., “Far-off Cattle Have Longer Horns,” The Child, February, 1939, 
p. 172). 

80 Twelve tons was the yield set in Colorado in 1936 and the bonus is 50¢ for each 
additional ton. 

81 Taylor, op. cit. 

82 Congressional Record, Special Session of the 71st Congress, April 20, 1929, p. 206 
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figure.** This last quotation enabled a representative family to earn 
$312.00 per season. A Committee on Labor Conditions in the Growing 
of Sugar Beets declared in 1933 that $564.93 should be the lowest 
standard permissible in view of the Mexicans’ other sources of revenue. 
This would be $21.50 to $24.50 per acre. Under the Sugar Act of 1937 
provision for minimum wage rates was made in conjunction with benefit 
payments. Basic rates were set in 1937 ranging from $17.00 per acre 
for a normal yield of eight tons in Michigan to $23.00 in northern 
Wyoming for a twelve ton yield. The 1937 labor contract form gener- 
ally used in northern Colorado called for a basic wage of $20.50° 
Workers,in the area located in northern Colorado and western Nebras- 
ka, and northern Wyoming and Montana entered contracts that called 
for $21.60 per acre.** 

Conditions are such that the sugar-beet workers have little opportu- 
nity to secure an income in the winter in the locale of their summer toil. 
Occasionally some of them attempt to remain in the North. Lack of 
training makes it difficult to find positions as general farm hands. Relief 
or a trek to the South are about the only alternatives. There has been, 
however, some movement to railroad work. At the present time track 
crews of western and middle western roads have a high percentage of 
Mexicans. This enables them to make permanent contacts with indus- 
trial cities and has been regarded as a stepping stone to factory work. 
The Mexican colonies in the Calumet District of Chicago and Guadalupe 
Center in Kansas City are thought to a degree to be resultants. Some- 
times sugar-beet workers move directly to industry. The movement is 
not always one-way for the recruiting of beet workers is an annual 
occurrence in Chicago. 

Some street railway companies adopted a policy of hiring Mexican 
labor but pressure of various groups has led to the abandonment of this 


88 Monthly Labor Review, op. cit. p. 56. 

84 Johnson, Elizabeth S., “Wages, Employment Conditions, and Welfare of Sugar Beet 
Laborers,” Monthly Labor Review, February, 1938, p. 332-333. 

85 “Wage Rates for Hand-Labor Processes in Sugar-Beet Production in 1935, 1937, and 
1939,” The Child, June, 1939, p. 273. Wages set for the nine producing districts for the 
1940 season showed the customary variation. In District III (Kansas) they were: blocking 
and thinning, $8 per acre; first hoeing $2.00 per acre, subsequent hoeing $1.00; topping, 
80¢ per ton up to 12 per cent then 70¢ for each additional. District IV (Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Southern Wyoming and South Dakota) had the same scale except for hoeing which 
was $2.50 for the first time and $1.50 for the following. District V (Southern and Eastern 
Montana and Northern Wyoming) varied from IV in that blocking and thinning paid 
$9.50. See the report of the Sugar Division, United States Department of Agriculture, S. D. 
84, April 3, 1940, pp. 1-3. 
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policy. Work in the stockyards of midwestern packing centers has en- 
abled many to tide themselves over the winter. Many transients dis- 
carded that classification when they took positions in the textile mills of 
Indiana and steel mills of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

The status of beet-workers who choose to remain in the vicinity of 
their summer work may be studied best in Weld County, Colorado. 
Material available and the rank of Weld County as a producer of beets 
coincide to make this a desirable location. Also this is the scene of many 
of the activities of the Great Western Sugar Company, the largest pro- 
cessor of sugar beets in the country. Weld County produces 41 per cent 
of the state’s sugar beets which in turn constitute 21 per cent of the 
value of all agricultural products of the state.** 

Beet work in Weld County requires slightly fewer days than in other 
parts of the country. Only 46 days were necessary in 1936 and because 
of the declining acreage it was hard to secure work on all those days. 
Average earnings of “‘reliefers” in 1936 amounted to $436.00 per family 
with more than 50 per cent receiving less than $400.00.*" In the winter 
of 1935-36 an average of $172.00 was given in the form of relief to 
each case.** This was not the first year that aid was given. Charity has 
been the biggest business of the local government for many years. 
Representative James Frear of Wisconsin said that in one year in the 
late "twenties Weld County paid $116,000 for groceries to dole out to 
the Mexicans during the winter months.** He went on to point out that 
the largest sugar company in the area had earnings of as high as $47.80 
per $100 share of common. Analysis of the financial record of the 
company does reveal a bountiful income when proper adjustment is 
made for stock splits.*° 

C. R. Whittlesey has added pertinent information to the paradoxical 
situation.** He observed that the protection offered to American sugaf 
producers as result of the specific tariff and the quota is in excess of 
214¢ per pound. With a quasi-monopolistic position beet-sugar com- 
panies are in an excellent position to make money. A high price for 
their product with its inelastic demand is assured. The lower the wages 

86 Larson, Olaf, Beet Workers on Relief in Weld County, Colorado, May, 1937, p. 1. 

81 Ibid. p. 5-9. 

88 Ibid. p. 6. 

89 Frear, James A., Congressional Record, 71st Congress, 2nd session, March 24, 1930, 

a Moody's Manual of Investments, Industrials, 1937, p. 2126. 


41 Whittlesey, C. R., “Excise Taxes as a Substitute for Tariffs,’ American Economic 
Review, December, 1937, p. 667. 
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and the higher the tariff, the larger the profits. Relief? Well, that comes 
out of taxes paid by the general public. This is a case of double subsidy. 


EPILOGUE 


Presentation of many Mexican problems and ignoring attempts to 
solve some of their difficulties would paint a picture without perspec- 
tive. Much has been done to ease the relief burden in various communi- 
ties and states. Cities such as Los Angeles, San Diego, Kansas City, St. 
Paul, and Chicago have taken the lead in repatriation of those on relief. 
The usual practice is to provide free transportation for the people as 
well as for a reasonable amount of belongings. The present Mexican 
government has greatly aided the movement by providing colonization 
aid for the prodigals. On November 4, 1932, St. Paul sent one hundred 
to their homeland and Chicago added several carloads.** Evidently all 
of Chicago's efforts prior to 1936 were not sufficient to clear her relief 
rolls for in that year 9,203 of her 28,906 Mexican population (as of 
1930) were dependent on charitable aid.** Michigan financed the return 
of 1,500 in 1932. Los Angeles County sent in excess of 15,000 to Mex- 
ico prior to 1935. The State Relief Administration has since assumed 
the responsibility for subsidizing and directing the repatriation. 

Many returned to Mexico at their own expense and of their own 
volition. The extent of this repatriation is not precisely known. Esti- 
mates of the net emigration from this country during the depths of the 
depression range from 25,000 to 100,000 annually. 

Colorado early took steps to discourage the settlement of Mexicans 
in her state. In 1933 non-Colorado labor could not be used on public 
projects in excess of 20 per cent of the number employed. Non-Colorado 
labor meant those who had not been a “bona-fide resident” for at least 
one year.** This was immediately copied by many other western states 
with the result that one-way migratory workers were induced to com- 
plete the cycle and return to the homeland. Of course, this was effective 
only to the extent that it closed a previous employment door to the 
Mexicans. But Colorado did not stop at this point. In April, 1936, all 
movement of transient laborers into the state was stopped. Little pub- 
licity was attached to the action. The Colorado National Guard was 


42 “Back to the Homeland,” Survey, January, 1933, p. 39. 

48 “Illinois Persons on Relief, 1935,” Illinois Emergency Relief Commission and the 
Works Progress Administration. 

#4 Session Laws of Colorado, 1933, p. 660. 
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mustered to patrol the southern border and to turn back alien sheep 
herders and beet workers.*® 


The activities of the sugar companies in previous years had given 
them a sufficiently large labor supply that low wages could be continued 
and profits maintained despite the new law. It is easy to sympathize 
with the taxpayers but it is hard to accept this new interpretation of 
migratory workers as aliens. Furthermore, these people were not all 
aliens.*° A high percentage were born and raised (not reared) in this 
country. This was a new kind of action comparable to those of other 
southwest states and, of course, it was “necessary for the immediate 
preservation of the public peace, health and safety.” California's action 
against indigents is interpreted broadly enough to strike at the migrants 
as they enter the state. Similar action by other states will undoubtedly 
stop much of the interstate movement. Some crossing of state boun- 
daries will remain, for many of the Mexicans have had considerable 
practice evading law-enforcers on the United States-Mexican border. 


Bills have been introduced in several of the recent Congresses de- 
signed to curtail greatly Mexican movement into this country.“ As 
could be expected, there has been a wide open split among the members 
of Congress. Ex-vice-President Garner, who was in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when one of the early measures was being discussed, de- 
clared: 


“Put the quota law into effect against Mexico and we would need instead of 
$800,000 a year to enforce the immigration act, $8,000,000 a year to enforce 
that act as it should be enforced.” 


“The loss to my territory .. . . is beyond the conception of anybody.”’4* 


This view has abundant support all over the country. Large growers 
contended that the transient Mexican is essential to the economic secur- 


45 Kansas City Star, April 18, 1936. 

46 The workers were “aliens” in the same sense that corporations securing charters out- 
side the state of operation are “foreign.” People of Mexican descent whose families have 
lived in this country for centuries would be properly considered as aliens in any state other 
than their home state. This is a matter of legal residence in the particular state. It is also 
quite likely that they will be considered as aliens or foreigners on a national basis irre- 
spective of the inconsistency with the facts of the case. A United States citizen of Mexican 
descent who asks for higher wages may be classed both a foreigner and a communist. 

47 Senate Bill 1366 of the 75th Congress, 1st session is typical. “To further reduce 
immigration, to authorize the exclusion of any alien whose entry into the United States is 
inimical to the public interest, to prohibit the separation of families through the entry of 
aliens leaving dependents abroad, and for other purposes.” 

48 Garner, John N., “Should Quota Law Be Applied to Mexico,” Congressional Digest, 
May, 1928, p. 155. 
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ity of the whole Southwest. It is argued that he performs a sort of work 
that no other group would do. 

On the other hand, Mexicans are said to drain our charities, fill our 
jails, jeopardize community health, create problems in our schools, and 
remain foreign. Unquestionably there is much truth in these accusations. 
One wonders whether the fault is the Mexicans or our own. Low wages 
and intermittent employment are invariably attended by the social short- 
comings just mentioned, whether the laborers are Mexican or any other 
nationality. Relief, lawlessness, disease and illiteracy prevail and are 
being fostered among the “Okies’’ on the same scale. Many feel that 
the Mexicans, being clannish and subject to racial discrimination, have 
even less opportunity to rise on the economic ladder than their fellow 
workers. Strong objections to Mexicans in this country may be heard in 
California in connection with the distribution of relief benefits. It is 
argued that the Mexicans have little ambition and that local relief (if 
the transient stops to qualify for it) gives them larger incomes than 
they earned in their homeland or as migratory workers. They are ac- 
cused of intentionally retiring on the state’s largess. There is no doubt 
that California relief in many cases is superior to wages in Mexico, but 
it is difficult for the migratory workers to get on relief and they are apt 
to be dropped from the rolls for real or fictitious requirements during 
the harvests. 

The old argument about the indispensability of the Mexican to the 
southwestern economy is almost passé. When agricultural wages were 
higher during the ‘twenties, employers contended that importation of 
Mexicans was an absolute necessity since non-Mexicans could not stand 
the heat. In reality this was merely a scheme to suppress wages as later 
developments proved. Since the beginning of the depression some 350,- 
000 middlewesterners have migrated to the Pacific Coast to vie with 
the Mexicans for employment. Problems of the relation of the races on 
the same job make a compromise use difficult. The situation of the 
Mexicans, which was none too good in prosperity, was appreciably 
worsened as the general level of wages and employment fell. Further- 
more, non-Mexicans who had been self-respecting people of some 
means, sank to the same level. Land owners have capitalized returns 
dependent on this cheap labor and a change is difficult. 

With the growing feeling of nationalism in this country, there is 
widespread support for favoring non-Mexicans or “Okies,” over the 
Mexicans. The latter could go from whence they came or anywhere else. 
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Not a trace of social justice can be found in this abandonment or ban- 
ishment of the group. Many were asked to come to this country while 
others are citizens of longer standing than their critics. The social jus- 
tice of all immigration laws can be challenged yet the expediency for 
those already in this country is a different matter. There would be much 
merit from the viewpoint of the per capita welfare of present citizens 
of this country if the number of entrants from Mexico were limited. 
This does not mean that all our problems would be solved for we still 
have those in the country at the present time to consider. This promises 
to be as growing a problem as the population itself. In a measure, in- 
dicative of the prolificacy of the Mexicans is the fact that their number 
in this country increased from 700,541 in 1920 to 1,422,533 in 1930. In 
the last named year, Texas had 683,681; California, 368,013; and Ari- 
zona 114,713. The number in California had expanded 203.7 per cent 
in the preceding decade.” Immigration was responsible for much of 
this, but the multiplying propensity of these quasi-pioneers accounted 
for its share. Statistics for 1940 had not been released at the time of 
this writing but a substantial increase in the number of Mexicans re- 
siding in this country is expected in spite of a net emigration during 
the decade.” 

It is possible that as time passes seasonal labor will not be so much 
in demand. The increased mechanization of many crops is encroaching 
on the domain of the old order each year. Hand labor in some opera- 
tions may some day be “obsolete.” The cotton-picker may not supplant 
hand labor where cotton grows tall but it may bring about a shift in cot- 
ton production to the regions of Texas where it is feasible to operate 
this labor saving machine. The net result would be the erosion of the 
peak demand in both areas. A mechanical beet blocker might eliminate 
one peak demand for beet labor. At the same time, however, the other 
peak might be heightened. There is the additional problem developing 
if migratory workers lose their admittedly inadequate sources of liveli- 
hood. 


Crop diversity is another means of alleviating seasonal needs. Current 


49 “Increase of Mexican Population in U. S. 1920-30," Monthly Labor Review, July, 
1933, p. 46. 

50 Although statistics of the mcvement of Mexicans in and out of this country are in- 
complete due to the informal migrations of the Mexicans, the figures of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service are more than a sample. During the ten year period ending June 
30, 1940, the net emigration was reported as 83,859. Most of this took place in the early 
part of the decade. 
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governmental programs which encourage this, flatten the graph of the 
demand for labor. Such action would strengthen the position of many 
farmers who are at present assuming the risks of specialized produc- 
tion. 

All this is not helping the Mexican very much. The Federal Govern- 
ment could be of real help to him and all other transients by extending 
the operations of the Farm Placement Service of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in the Social Security Board. Information should be cir- 
culated among the workmen as widely as possible regarding the supply 
and demand for labor in the various sections of the country. As it is, 
because of inefficiencies in recruitment, incomplete mobility of the work- 
men, and ignorance of demand on the part of the transients, about 
three times as many as are needed attempt to secure a living in this pur- 
suit, and a higher relative excess than that may appear for certain 
harvests. Rationalization of the flow of labor is urgently needed. 

Some agricultural economists have advocated the application of the 
Social Security Act to agricultural laborers in order to solve some of 
the current problems. An unbiased and searching investigation into this 
suggested panacea would reveal no gold. The practical difficulties are 
well-nigh insurmountable while the economic wisdom is doubtful. Con- 
sider some of the knots or issues: the feasibility, or lack of it, in extend- 
ing the old age contributory plan to the Mexicans; the administrative 
problems the states would encounter with their unemployment insur- 
ance as a result of the continual interstate migrations, unemployment, 
and shifting of employers; the determination of income when payment 
is in money and kind; and, last, in this abbreviated list, the task of get- 
ting the records and payments from the farmers. Social security by 
means of a dole would be the only result. 

Proper policy for the solution of the ills of Mexican migratory labor 
and the larger body of transients should have two objectives: first, 
alleviation of such current difficulties as can be aided through distribu- 
ting the existing swollen supply of labor in the optimal manner for 
employees and employers, inspection and improvement in housing con- 
ditions so as to remove menaces to health and to provide minimum 
decency, mediation of labor disputes, minimization of child labor and 
similar measures; and, second, diminution of the migratory labor sup- 
ply so as to improve the lot of the remainder who persist in this pre- 
carious way of life. Many of the middlewestern farmers who moved 
into the vineyards are capable of much higher economic uses. Additions 
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to the present supply of labor should be discouraged. The current situa- 
tion has been eased somewhat by improved industrial opportunities 
emerging with defense spending. 

All consideration given the Mexican thus far has been devoted to 
his role as a producer. It has been shown that his income producing 
ability is low, but this is not the whole of the story. Real income is still 
less, due to the lack of rationality in buying. His little surpluses from 
temporary employment are spent in a manner that pains the home econ- 
omist. One wonders whether higher incomes would be spent in a man- 
ner which would raise the standard of living. 

There is little likelihood that the Mexicans will ever effectively or- 
ganize and lift themselves from their plight. Indeed, they are adver- 
tised by Chambers of Commerce who offer them to prospective employ- 
ers as “‘unorganizable labor in inexhaustible quantities.’ Likewise, there 
is little possibility that they will form a powerful bloc on one side to 
balance patriotic organizations on the other side in Congress in order 
to secure legislation as beneficial to themselves as a sugar quota for the 
sugar interests. Theirs is an unequal fight that is typified by the oft- 
quoted remark of a gang boss in a California orchard to a Mexican job 
hunter, “When we want you, we'll call you; when we don’t—git!” But 
should the employer have said anything else? 
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Mechanization and Its Relation to the Cost of 
Producing Cotton in Texas 


C. A. BONNEN 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


There has been a tendency in recent years to place the blame for 
most of our social and economic ills on the increased use of machinery. 
There is nothing to gain from this attitude of mind. Agriculture can be 
served better by facing the facts and centering our thinking on the 
problem of developing social and economic arrangements that will 
permit us to obtain the greatest possible benefits from the use of these 
modern machines. If the South is the No. 1 economic problem of the 
nation today, it is due to the fact that it has lagged behind other agri- 
cultural areas and other industries in increasing production per worker. 
If the recent increases in the use of machinery have resulted in social 
and economic problems, it is due to our failure to make the proper 
adjustments in our social and economic institutions. 


RECENT TRENDS IN MECHANIZATION 


Our chief interest at this time is in the more recent changes in 
mechanization and in the relation of these changes to the cost of pro- 
ducing cotton. Perhaps the tractor is our best single indicator of these 
changes. Estimates made in 1939 place the number of tractors in the 
United States at approximately 1,650,000, or roughly 24 tractors to 
each 100 farms. That the South has lagged in the use of mechanical 
power on its farms is clearly brought out by a comparison by states of 
the number of tractors on farms with the most recent figures (1935 
Census data) on numbers of farms. All but four of the 22 states having 
less than 20 tractors per 100 farms are either in the South or in the 
New England group. Texas and Oklahoma are the only states in the 
main Cotton Belt having more than 20 tractors per 100 farms. Each 
of these states has approximately 22 tractors per 100 farms, a figure 
somewhat below the average of the United States but four times the 
average of the eight principal cotton states of the Old South. In these 
eight states, the number of tractors per 100 farms ranges from four to 


seven. 
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Progress in mechanization as measured here has been greatest in the 
North-Central States where corn and small grains are the principal 
crops grown. Nine of the twelve states having forty or more tractors 
per 100 farms are found in this region; the exceptoins are California 
on the Pacific coast, New Jersey on the Atlantic coast, and Montana in 
the mountain group. The twelve states included in this group have 
approximately 55 per cent of the estimated number of tractors in the 
United States. They have an average of 52 tractors per 100 farms, or 
approximately two and one-half times the number in Texas, and almost 
ten times the average number in the eight old cotton states. Illinois, 
with 63 tractors per 100 farms, leads all states and alone has more than 
nine per cent of all the tractors on farms in the country. 


That the disparity between the Cotton Belt and the rest of the coun- 
try in the use of machinery is being reduced is indicated by the rates 
at which tractors are increasing in various states and sections of the 
country. An examination of the figures will reveal that there were 
roughly 1.8 times as many tractors in the country and in the twelve 
most highly mechanized states in 1939 as there were in 1930. At the 
same time, there were almost three times as many in Texas and over 
twice the number in the Old South. Using 1920 as a basis of compari- 
son, the number of tractors increased to seven times in the United States, 
six times in the twelve most highly mechanized states, nine times in the 
eight old cotton states, and twelve times in Texas. 


The effect of these trends has been to increase the proportionate 
number of tractors in Texas and in the Old South. For example, Texas 
now has 6.5 per cent of the tractors in the United States as compared 
to 3.7 per cent in 1920 and 4 per cent in 1930. The increase in the Old 
South was small—6.5 per cent as compared to 5.6 per cent in 1920. At 
the same time, the proportion of all tractors found in the 12 most 
highly mechanized states decreased from 62.5 per cent in 1920 to 55 
per cent in 1939. 


Some indication of the nature and rate of these changes is available 
in at least one area. In 1931, twenty-five per cent of a sample of 141 
farms in the High Plains Cotton Area had tractors. From 1931 through 
1934, there was practically no change in this proportion. However, the 
use of two-row horse-drawn equipment was increasing rapidly and 
reached its peak in 1934. By 1937 almost 80 per cent of these farms 
had tractors. (See Table 1.) Four-row tractors appeared in the sample 
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for the first time in 1934. By 1937 fourteen per cent of all tractors on 
the farms studied were four-row outfits. As a result of these changes, 
the average number of workstock decreased from 6.2 head per farm in 
1931 to 2.7 head in 1937. No significant change took place in the aver- 
age size of farm during the period of study. It appears that farmers 
generally were selecting a size of power unit to permit one-man opera- 
tion of the land under their control. Evidence of this is found in the fact 
that in 1931 more than half of the farms had more than one set of 
equipment, whereas in 1937 only 16 per cent had more than one set. 


TABLE 1 


CHANGES IN SIZE OF POWER UNITS AND EQUIPMENT IN THE HIGH PLAINS 
COTTON AREA, 1931-1937 








Crop land 

1931 1934 1937 per farm 
1936 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Acres 

FARMS USING: 

Mainly 1-row horse equipment........... 31.4 15.1 7.1 98 
Mainly 2-row horse equipment.......... 43.3-— 60.0 14.3 182 
Mainly 2-row tractor equipment.......... 25.5 21.6 67.5 233 
Mainly 4-row tractor equipment.......... 0.0 2.9 11.1 408 


One set of equipment. ...........--00-- 
Two-row equipment only..............+.. 
Mainly 2-row or larger equipment........ 
Four-row equipment. ...........s.sss08+ 
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MECHANIZATION IN RELATION TO Cost 


In view of these trends, it is well that thought be given to the prob- 
able effect of such changes on costs of production. A farm management 
study in the Hight Plains Cotton Area of Texas served as a good basis. 
The data were gathered during the five-year period 1931-1935 and 
cover approximately 140 farms. These data are particularly useful since 
information was obtained on four different levels of operating eff- 
ciency, namely, one-row horse, two-row horse, two-row tractor, and 
four-row tractor-drawn equipment. Interest centers around the capacity 
of these different sizes of machines and types of power. The possibility 
of reducing the cost of producing cotton through mechanization de- 
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pends largely on the use of these machines to their full capacity. If not 
used to capacity, increased investment costs tend to offset savings from 
reduced labor requirements. In Table 2 are shown the labor require- 
ments for the production of cotton for each size of machine and type 
of power. It will be noted that 7.6 hours of man labor were required 
per acre to perform the necessary field operations involving machinery, 
with one-row horse equipment, whereas only 3.8 hours were required 
with two-row horse equipment. With two-row tractor and four-row 
tractor, only 2.65 and 1.45 hours, respectively, were required for this 


purpose. 
TABLE 2 


MAN LasBor USED PER ACRE FOR THE USUAL OPERATIONS IN GROWING AND 
HARVESTING COTTON IN THE HIGH PLAINS COTTON AREA 





Horse-drawn equipment Tractor-drawn equipment 





Hours per acre Hours per acre 





One-row Two-row Two-row Four-row 
































It takes almost three times as much man labor to prepare the land, 
plant, and cultivate an acre of cotton with one-row horse-drawn equip- 
ment as it does with two-row tractor equipment and more than five 
times as much as it does with four-row tractor equipment. Hoeing and 
harvesting operations present a different picture. Here practically the 
same amount of labor is required regardless of the type of power or 
size of machines used. In other words, all of the reduction in total 
amount of labor used in cotton production occurs in connection with 
those operations which involve field machinery and which are normally 
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performed by the operator, members of his family, or regular employed 
helpers. This means fewer farm families and greater dependence by the 
operator upon seasonal labor. It is estimated that with one-row horse 
equipment the operator may perform approximately 34 per cent of all 
labor on crops, whereas with two-row tractor and four-row tractor 
equipment he can perform but 15 per cent and 9 per cent, respectively. 
It also means that with increased mechanization an increasingly greater 
premium is being placed on the development of low cost harvesting 
methods. 


These differences in capacity become significant when translated into 
total acres of cotton and cropland that can be handled by one man. (See 
Table 3.) These estimates are based on usual rates of performance 
with different sizes of power and equipment units on the farms studied 
and upon the estimated optimum length of planting period for cotton 
and the estimated optimum length of cultivation period for all crops. 
These figures do not differ greatly, however, from the actual acreages 
handled by farmers using comparable sets of equipment. On this basis 
the capacity of a four-row tractor outfit in terms of the amount of crop- 
land is four and one-half times that of a one-row horse outfit. Similarly 
the two-row tractor and two-row horse outfits have two and one-half 
times and 1.8 times the capacity of one-row outfits. In terms of cotton 
production, the advantages are somewhat greater. 


Table 3 also shows the estimated number of farms necessary for the 
operation of the total crop acreages in the five counties in which the 
data were obtained, assuming these different levels of operating effi- 
ciency and the use of one set of equipment per farm. A level of oper- 
ating efficiency attainable with two-row tractor outfit would permit the 
cultivation of all cropland in the area by approximately 60 per cent as 
many farms as were in the area in 1934. A level equivalent to that 
attainable with four-row tractors would reduce the number of operating 
units needed to 33 per cent of the 1934 number. It has been previously 
pointed out that reductions in costs of production through mechaniza- 
tion depended upon the use of machines to capacity. It is evident from 
the above figures that along with mechanization must come considerable 
adjustments in the size of farms if capacity use is to be obtained and 


costs reduced. 
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TABLE 3 


CAPACITY OF DIFFERENT SIZED POWER AND EQUIPMENT UNITS IN TERMS OF 
ACRES OF COTTON, TOTAL CROPLAND, AND NUMBERS OF FARMS TO 
OPERATE 1934 Crop ACREAGE IN FIvE COUNTIES 





Number of farms 

Average acreage per farm necessary for operation of 

crop acreage in five 
counties 





Percentage 
Cropland jarms in 
1934 





° 146 
Tweet WO, rack okaxssvoeese ’ 81 
Two-row tractor ‘ 58 
Four-row tractor , 33 





100 




















In estimating the cost of producing cotton with the use of each of the 
four sizes of power and equipment units previously discussed, the cost 
rates prevailing during the five-year period 1931-1935 have been used. 
Capacity use has been assumed in each case, also equal quality of land 
and equally good control of operations and consequently the same yield 
per acre. The yield used is the average yield obtained by the cooperating 
farmers during the period of study. Any advantage in control of opera- 
tions would lie with the tractor-operated farms because of the possi- 
bility of day and night operation during critical periods. No considera- 
tion was given to this possibility in estimating the capacity of the vari- 
ous sizes of equipment units. The common practice, however, of work- 
ing somewhat longer days with tractors than with workstock was taken 
into consideration. 


The net cost per acre as estimated on the basis of the above stated 
assumptions ranges from $11.34 with one-row horse equipment down 
to $8.56 with four-row tractor equipment. (See Table 4.) Of the differ- 
ence of $2.78 per acre $2.00 or 72 per cent is accounted for by lower 
labor and power costs. The rest of the difference is obtained through 
reduced farm overhead costs. The net cost per acre with two-row horse 
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and two-row tractor equipment was $10.20 and $9.12, respectively. Dif- 
ferences in cost per pound of lint cotton produced were in the same 
proportion as cost per acre since the same yield was assumed. These 
ranged from 6.2 cents for one-row horse equipment to 5.6 cents for 
two-row horse equipment, 5 cents for two-row tractor equipment and 
4.7 cents for four-row tractor equipment. 


TABLE 4 


Cost OF PRODUCING COTTON IN THE HIGH PLAINS COTTON AREA OF TEXAS 





Cost per acre 





Two-row Two-row 
horse-drawn |\tractor - drawn 








Dollars Dollars 


Labor and power per acre: 
Previous to harvest—hoeing excluded : ‘ 1.69 
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Credits per acre for cottonseed 2.65 
Net cost per acre (value of seed deducted) 11.34 


— 
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88) Sale 


Yield of lint per acre, (Ibs) 182 
Cost per pound of lint, (Cents) 6.23 
Per cent cash cost is ot total cost 37.8 


eo 

















The full significance of these differences is more apparent when 
examined in terms of average profit per farm and necessary price to 
produce a certain average profit. On the basis of these costs the profit 
per farm with cotton selling at eight cents per pound would be $180 
with one-row horse equipment, $458 with two-row horse equipment, 
$1,050 with two-row tractor equipment, and $2,100 with four-row 
tractor equipment. (See Table 5.) 
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TABLE 5 


EFFECT OF DIFFERENCES IN COST ON ProFir PER FARM AND UPON 
NECESSARY PRICE TO PRODUCE A CERTAIN PROFIT 








Dollars 


Net cost per acre 11.34 
Profit per acre. 3.22 
Profit per farm 180.00 
Same cost ($11.34) per acre on all farms. 180.00 





Cents 
Cost per pound of lint. 6. 
Necessary price to give: Profit of $500 11. 

Profit of $1,000 16 


2 
2 
1 

















When viewed on this basis the importance of volume of production 
per family becomes more evident. The family using one-row equipment 
would produce approximately 20 bales of cotton as compared to 38 
bales with two-row horse equipment, 70 bales with two-row tractor 
equipment, and 127 bales with four-row tractor equipment. The impor- 
tance of volume of production may be more clearly seen by computing 
profit per farm assuming the same cost per acre with all types of equip- 
ment as obtained with one-row equipment. On this basis, the profits 
would be $180 for one-row horse equipment as compared to $338 with 
two-row horse equipment and $621 and $1,127, respectively, with two- 
row tractor and four-row tractor equipment. 

To put it differently, better than half of the greater profit obtainable 
through the use of the larger power and equipment units is due to the 
greater volume of production per family when each power and machin- 
ery unit is used to capacity. 

Perhaps of more interest is a comparison of the necessary prices for 
cotton in case of each size of power and equipment unit to produce a 
profit of $500 per farm and $1,000 per farm. In this connection, it is 
assumed that the operator just breaks even on his other enterprises. The 
figures then would represent returns to management. To those who pre- 
fer to think in terms of labor income or labor and management wage, 
$250 may be added to the above figures and the sum will approximate 
such measures of farm income. On the basis of these assumptions, a 
profit of $500 or a $750 labor income per farm would require a price of 
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11.2 cents per pound for cotton using one-row horse outfits. Similarly, 
the two-row horse outfit would require a price of 8.2 cents, the two-row 
tractor 6.4 cents per pound, and the four-row tractor 5.5 cents per 
pound. 

Significant changes in the nature of costs accompany the change 
from horse power to tractor power. In the case of one-row horse equip- 
ment and two-row horse equipment, only 25 per cent and 40 per cent, 
respectively, of the labor and power costs are cash costs. In the case of 
tractor power, the proportion of cash costs to all costs of labor and 
power is 72 per cent and 79 per cent, respectively, for two-row and 
four-row outfits. On the basis of all costs, cash costs make up 38 per 
cent in the case of one-row horse equipment as compared with 47 per 
cent for two-row horse equipment and 62 per cent and 65 per cent, 
respectively, for two-row and four-row tractor equipment. Since cash 
costs are not so readily adjusted during periods of low cotton prices, this 
represents a distinct disadvantage of tractor power. To offset this dis- 
advantage, tractor farmers should maintain larger cash reserves. This 
should be possible in view of the larger cash incomes indicated in the 
case of tractor units when used to capacity. 





Mechanization is increasing rapidly in the more important agricul- 
tural regions of the country. 

Texas and the Cotton Belt generally have lagged far behind other 
agricultural areas in the adoption of modern farm machinery. 

The relatively low economic position of the Cotton Belt is due 
largely to its failure to keep step with other agricultural areas and other 
industries in increasing production per worker. 

In the High Plains Cotton Area one family aided by seasonal labor 
and one set of one-row horse equipment can produce 56 acres or twenty 
bales of cotton on an average; with two-row horse equipment 105 acres 
or 38 bales; with two-row tractor equipment 193 acres or 70 bales; and 
with four-row tractor 350 acres or 127 bales of cotton. 

When available machines are used to capacity, there are substantial 
reductions in the cost of producing cotton in the High Plains Area 
through mechanization. 

These differences in cost mean substantially larger incomes per farm 
or the maintenance of the present level of incomes in case of lower 
prices for cotton. 





Notes From the Southwest 


KANSAS 


University of Kansas—Professor Loren Eisely, department of sociology, 
is on leave for 1940-41. He has a Social Science Research Fellowship 
in Anthropology. 

Professor Mabel A. Elliott, department of sociology, is now an 
assistant editor of the American Sociological Review. 

Lloyd Faust, instructor in economics, has resigned to take a position 
with the National Planning Board. 

Professor F. H. Guild, department of political science, continues 
as director of research for the Kansas Legislative Council at Topeka. 
He is conducting a seminar in Current Problems of Administration for 
students at the University of Kansas. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute—Dr. Claybrook Cottingham, president 
of Louisiana College since 1910, has been elected by the State Board 
of Education to succeed President E. S. Richardson of Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute. Dr. Cottingham entered upon his new duties as 
president of Tech April 1, 1941. 


Louisiana State Normal College—Mrt. H. J. Colvin, assistant professor 
of political science, has been appointed chairman of the local Com- 
mittee on National Defense. He also has the general direction of the 
students taking the courses under the auspices of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority at the local field. 

The faculties and students of the commerce departments of 60 high 
schools were invited to join with the faculty and students of the 
Louisiana State Normal College in the second annual Commercial 
Conference at the College on May 2. The main speakers at the Con- 
ference were B. K. Dorman, a business man of Shreveport, H. M. 
Norton and S. W. Preston of L.S.U., Father Joseph A. Butt of Loyola 
University of New Orleans, Ross M. Trump of Tulane University, and 
Commissioner Riley, of the Division of Public Utilities, Shreveport. 


Louisiana State University—A Committee on National Defense has 
prepared a series of lectures on democracy. These include a fifteen- 
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minute broadcast and a general forum following the broadcast. Alden 
L. Powell, associate professor of government, is chairman of the com- 
mittee which arranged the lectures. Alex B. Daspit, associate professor 
of government, and Charles S$. Hyneman, professor of government and 
director of the Bureau of Government Research, gave talks on the 
series. 

The School of Government and Public Affairs sponsored a Con- 
ference on organizing Louisiana for democratic government on January 
14. Leaders in civic affairs and governmental officials convened for 
a three-session program which terminated with a talk by former 
Congressman T. V. Smith of Illinois entitled, “The Promise of Ameri- 
can Politics.” 

Charles $. Hyneman is chairman of a Special Examining Committee 
which has been appointed by the newly created State Civil Service 
Commission to conduct an examination for the position of Director of 
Personnel. 

Loyola University—The Fourth Annual Convention of the Louisiana 


College Conference was held in New Orleans, March 7 and 8, with 
Loyola University as the host. Among those who participated in the 


program were Dr. J. A. Butt and Mr. George W. Seferovich of Loyola, 
Dr. S. W. Preston of Louisiana State University, Miss Clara Ingram 
of Louisiana State Normal College, Mr. A. C. Thomas of Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Mr. Norvel Garrett of Southwestern Louisiana 
College, and Mr. H. A. Mitchell of Tulane University. 


New Mexico 


New Mexico State College—Claude C. Dove has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of education and psychology. 


University of New Mexico—Dr. J. F. Zimmerman, president of the 
University, and former president of the Southwestern Social Science 
Association, has been elected president of the National Association of 
State Universities, 2nd vice-president of the North Central Association 
and member of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
of that Association. He will deliver the commencement address at 
Ohio University this year. 

Mr. Fred Kiel, instructor in economics and business administration, 
has been granted a fellowship by the General Education Board for 
advanced study in the field of marketing at Ohio State University. 
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Dr. R. R. Logan, instructor in economics and business administra- 
tion, is serving in an advisory capacity for the National Planning 
Board on an industrial survey of New Mexico under the general sup- 
ervision of Dr. Nelson, University of Denver. 

Dr. Donald Brand, head of the department of anthropology, is on 
a good-will tour of South America under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

Dr. Dorothy Woodward, assistant professor in history, plans to study 
at the University of San Marcos this summer. 

Dr. Arthur S. White, head of the department of government and 
citizenship, died unexpectedly during the Christmas holidays. His 
position is now filled by Dr. Thomas C. Donnelly. 

Visiting instructors in history for the summer school are Dr. J. 
Lloyd Mecham, The University of Texas; Dr. J. E. Russell, University 
of North Carolina; and Dr. Arnold Tilden, Arizona State Teachers 
College, Tempe. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma College for Women—Dr. Lillian Fisher was a member of 
the Institution of Inter-American Affairs, which last year organized 
and sent to Brazil and Argentina a party of interested persons for 
study and observation. 


Phillips University—Four new departments were started last year with 
Dr. George N. Wood of Pennsylvania as director. These departments 
are business administration, secretarial, commercial education, and a 
night school. Dr. Wood now has eleven assistants. In the first semester 
of this year the following were added: Miss Tillie Smith, professor of 
business English and Ward H. Gregg, assistant professor of account- 
ing, both of Texas. For this semester: William Odor of Kansas, 
assistant in accounting and Miss Phyllis Patten of Cherokee, Oklahoma, 
professor of typing. 


University of Tulsa—More than three hundred persons attended the 
salesmanship short course offered by the College of Business Ad- 
ministration. Professor Jack D. Brown, head of the department of 
salesmanship, Texas Christian University, was the guest instructor. 


‘TEXAS 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas—The department of 
rural sociology is offering for the first time this summer an intensive 
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training course in rural youth leadership, and two institutes, one for 
workers with rural youth, the other for recreational workers. 


St. Mary's University—Rev. Bro. Herbert F. Leies, $.M., professor of 
sociology, has been relieved of part of his teaching duties to take a 
position as executive director of the Catholic Recreation Center for 
military personnel in downtown San Antonio. 

Rev. Bro. Gerald J. Schnepp, S. M., professor of sociology, is a 
member of the national defense observation committee of San Antonio 
which is studying the influence of national defense on four phases of 
the community's life: health, welfare, military personnel and labor, 
industry, and housing. Bro. Schnepp is chairman of subcommittee on 
the last-named phase. 


Texas State College for Women—The department of economics and 
business has secured installation of tabulating equipment by Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Inc. This institution is the only woman's 
college in the United States having these machines. Dr. P. F. Boyer is in 
charge of instruction. 


University of Texas—Professors Charles W. Hackett and J. Lloyd 
Mecham attended the third Pan-American Institute of Geography and 
History, an inter-American conference held in Lima, Peru. 

Under the editorship of Professor Stuart A. MacCorkle, the Bureau 
of Business Research has released a survey of local governmental units 
in Texas. 

Professor Carl M. Rosenquist, editor-in-chief of the Quarterly, has 
been granted leave of absence for 1941-42 to serve as visiting professor 
in Louisiana State University. 


West Texas State Teachers College—Professor J. L. Duflot and 
Professor Ross Compton of North Texas State Teachers College will 
exchange teaching positions for the second term of the 1941 summer 
session. 








Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Southwestern Social Science Association 


April 11 and 12, 1941 
Dallas, Texas 


FRIDAY, APRIL 11, 9:00 A.M. 


ACCOUNTING, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION SECTIONS (JOINT SESSION) . LOUNGE 
Chairman: Chester Lay, University of Texas. 


Joint Costs from the Viewpoint of the Economist, the Business Man, and 
the Accountant, John E. Kane, University of Arkansas. 
Discussion: Daniel Borth, Jr., Louisiana State University. 
Cost of Financing Under the Securities Exchange Commission, O. J. Curry, 
University of Arkansas. 
Discussion: John Arch White, University of Texas. 
Melvin B. Dakin, Louisiana State University. 
A Criticism of the Cost Experience of Life Insurance in the United States 
and a Proposed Remedy, Richard B. Johnson, University of Arkansas. 
Discussion: Dean J. Anderson Fitzgerald, University of Texas. 
Barton Risinger, Louisiana State University. 
B. W. Bussells, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS SECTION...............000eee00: .Room 408 
Chairman: R. J. Saville, Louisiana State University. 


Influence of Sub-Surface Properties upon Land Utilization and Land 
Values, James Salisbury, Jr., Associate Agricultural Economist, B. A. 
E., Little Rock. 

Discussion: H. C. Bradshaw, Texas A. and M. College. 

Contrasts in Rural Property Classification, C. A. Boonstra and J. R. 
Campbell, Louisiana State University. 

Discussion: Peter Nelson, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

Levels and Intensity of Managerial Guidance and Supervision and 
Progress of Clients, Archie Leonard, F. S. A., Dallas. 

Discussion: A. C. Bayless, Joint-Stock Land Bank, Dallas. 

Joseph Ackerman, Farm Foundation, Chicago. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND ACCOUNTING SECTIONS 
RS Per eee eee ae eeee eee LOUNGE 


I 5 a Be es «xp sees aaa Room 414 
Chairman: R. E. Westmeyer, Rice Institute. 


The Economic Significance of the American Mineral Resources, S. A. 
Caldwell, Louisiana State University. 
Discussion: Ross M. Trump, Tulane University. 
Amos W. Ford, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
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Present Economic Problems Arising Out of the Commodity Resources in the 
United States, F. B. Clark, Texas A. and M. College. 


Discussion: S. W. Preston, Louisiana State University. 
Russell H. Baugh, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
Economic Consequences of our Public Debt, V. G. Sorrell, University of 
New Mexico. 
Discussion: W. J. Phillips, Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
Arthur Smith, Southern Methodist University. 


GROGRADEE FI ise sags Vicg Gade watlaw 1h tndtll> «an ne Sky Room 418 
Chairwoman: Harriet Smith, Sam Houston State Teachers College. 
Evaluation of National Council Field Trip, December, 1940, H. J. Chat- 
terton, Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
Discussion: 
Geographical Differences in Levels of Rural Living, Sam A. McMillan, 
Farm Security Administration. 
Discussion: 
The Life and Death of the Land, Dr. J. R. Whitaker, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 
Discussion: William T. Chambers, Stephen F. Austin College. 


Slides on Soil Conservation, David O. Davis, Soil Conservation Service. 


GOVERNMENT SECTION, “MAN IN THE TOTAL STATE”........... Room 424 
Chairman: Sam B. McAllister, North Texas Teachers College. 
The Economics of the Total State, Clarence E. Ayres, University of Texas. 


Government of the Total State, Oliver Benson, University of Oklahoma. 


Discussion: J. M. Ray, North Texas Teachers College. 
Sam Barton, North Texas Teachers College. 
Estal E. Sparlin, University of Arkansas. 
G. Lowell Field, University of Texas. 


Hesronw Gas. sa. Zaid pene dk GAR ks Wh hs on 40 enke Room 420 
Chairman: R. Earl McClendon, Sam Houston State Teachers College. 
Pan American Solidarity, T. H. Reynolds, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
Discussion: R. R. MacGregor, Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas. 
Napoleon's Interest in Latin America, John Rydjord, University of Wichita. 
Discussion: Nels M. Bailkey, University of Tulsa. 


Mexican Labor and Its International Contacts, 1924-1940, W. J. Ham- 
mond, Texas Christian University. 
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PsYCHOLOGY SECTION 
Chairman: M. O. Wilson, University of Oklahoma. 


Types of Word Association in Dementia Praecox and Manic Depressives, 
Anna Y. Martin, Baylor University. 

Discussion. 

Effectiveness of Remediat Training in Reading, John P. Anderson, Hen- 
drix College. 

Discussion: 

A Study of the Silent Reading Ability of Fifty Fifth-Grade Pupils and 
their Interests and Activities as Measured by the Witty-Kapel Inven- 
tory, Evelyn M. Carrington, Sam Houston State Teachers College. 


Discussion: 
Form Learning in Children of Eight to Ten Years, Robert C. Ryan, South- 


ern Methodist University. 
Discussion : 


SOCIOLOGY SECTION, ‘“TEACHING SOCIOLOGY IN A CHANGING 
CULTURE 


Chairman: W. H. Metzler, University of Arkansas. 
The Sociology of Knowledge, Kurt H. Wolff, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 
Discussion: William L. Kolb, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
The Sociology of War as a Course of Study, W. S. Bernard, University of 
Colorado. 
Discussion: Rex D. Hopper, University of Texas. 


10:30 Chairman. A. L. Porterfield, Texas Christian University. 
Training for Professional Work in the Social Field, Ben Kaplan, South- 
western Louisiana Institute. 
Discussion: Elmer Scott, Dallas Civic Center, Dallas. 


Relating the Classroom to the Community, R. L. Sutherland, University of 
Texas. 
Discussion: Walter T. Watson, Southern Methodist University. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 11, 12:00 NOON 


ACCOUNTING, LUNCHEON MEETING 
Chairman: Earl A. Sailers, Louisiana State University. 


Round-Table Discussion: Present Status of “Principles of Accounting.” 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, LUNCHEON MEETING 
Chairman, Howard E. Golden, Hardin-Simmons University. 
Use of Field Studies in Teaching Marketing, Perham C. Nahl, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College. 
Teaching Business by Personal Applications to the Life of the Student, J. 
O. Ellsworth, Texas Tech College. 
GEOGRAPHY, LUNCHEON MEETING 
History of the Human Geography Section, Virginia Bradley, Southern 
Methodist University. 
Film: Seasonal Changes on the High Plains, Darthula Walker, West Texas 
State Teachers College. 
SocIOLOGY, LUNCHEON MEETING 


Business Meeting 


FRIDAY, APRIL 11, 2:00 P.M. 


ACCOUNTING SECTION Room 410 
Chairman: Wiley Rich, Baylor University. 
Inventory Valuation and Business Income, Carl Devine, Louisiana State 


University. 
Discussion: J. Leo Garret, Baylor University. 
D. L. Barnes, University of Oklahoma. 
B. F. Harrison, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
The Problem of Managerial Organization and Its Relation to Accounting, 
Jerome L. Kerby, Sul Ross State Teachers College. 
Discussion: Walter B. Cole, University of Arkansas. 
Paul J. Graber, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
B. T. Jones, East Texas State Teachers College. 
Some Phases of Distribution Cost Accounting, Robert S. See, Centenary 
College. 
Discussion: Lee E. Johnson, Texas State College for Women. 
Robert J. Hibbetts, West Texas State Teachers College. 
W. D. Richins, North Texas Agricultural College. 


Business Meeting. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, ECONOMICS SECTIONS 
(JoInT MEETING) 
Chairman: Karl Ashburn, Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
America's Gold Problem, Dean J. B. Trant, Louisiana State University. 
Discussion: Dean A. B. Adams, University of Oklahoma. 
William F. Hauhart, Southern Methodist University. 
Watrous Irons, University of Texas. 
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The Industrialization of the Southwest, P. W. Milam, University of 
Arkansas. 
Discussion: A. B. Cox, Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, 
Robert W. Field, University of Oklahoma. 
Woodrow Pate, Arkansas A. and M. College. 


The Effect of the War on Agriculture in the Southwest, W. E. Morgan, 
Texas A. and M. College. 
Discussion: 


GEORGRAPHY SECTION Room 418 
Chairman: William T. Chambers, Stephen F. Austin College. 


Memorial Statements: The Work of Sam T. Bratton. 

Industrialization in the Southwest, Elmer Johnson, University of Texas. 

The Paper and Pulp Industry of Texas, Victor Schoffelmayer, The Dallas 
Morning News. 

General Discussion. 


GOVERNMENT SECTION, ‘““TECHNIQUE OF MANUFACTURING 
CONSENT” 


Chairman: William H. Edwards, New Mexico State College. 
Propaganda and Consent, Hugo Wall, University of Wichita. 
Discussion: J. W. Davis, Texas Tech. 


The Electoral Process and Consent, George C. Hester, Southwestern Uni- 
versity. 
Discussion: Donald Larson, Baylor University. 


History SECTION Room 420 
Chairman: J. L. Waller, Texas College of Mines. 


The Big Bend Region of Texas, Clifford B. Casey, Sul Ross State Teachers 
College. 

Northeast Texas and the Texas Revolution, Rex W. Strickland, Texas Col- 
lege of Mines. 

Discussion: Gerald Forbes, Northeastern State Teachers College, Okla- 
homa. 

Geographical Origins of the Early Settlers in East Texas, Bertha Ann 
Reuter, Mary Hardin-Baylor College. 


PsYCHOLOGY SECTION Room 430 


Chairman: Claude C. Dove, New Mexico A. and M. College. 


The Influence of Number of Lists to be Learned upon Learning and 
Retention, Homer S. Wood, University of Arkansas. 
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The Relation of Dominance Scores to Level of Aspiration in Mental Test 
Performance, W. H Brentlinger, University of Texas. 


The Concept of Disposition (Apperceptive Mass) in Relation to Learning 
and Forgetting, R. H. Waters, University of Arkansas. 


Active vs. Passive Learning in Human Subjects, Claude C. Dove, New 
Mexico A. and M. College. 


SocIOLOGY SECTION, “SOCIAL STANDARDS IN A CHANGING SOCIETY” Room 428 
Chairman: Fred G. Watts, Oklahoma Baptist University. 


World Chaos, (Interpreted in the light of Sorokin’s theory of cultural and 
social ‘‘fluctuations”), Jerome Dowd, University of Oklahoma. 
Discussion: W. B. Stone, East Texas State Teachers College. 


The Structure of Inter-Marriage: Fact and Theory, Robert K. Merton, 
Tulane University. 
Discussion: O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
3:30 Chairman: Alvin Good, Louisiana State Normal. 


Our Changing Social Standards, Lucinda de L. Templin, Radford School, 
EI Paso. 
Discussion: Bernice Moore, Associate Editor, Today and Tomorrow. 


Social Change and Social Standards, L. L. Bernard, Washington Uni- 
versity. 
Discussion: T. G. Standing, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 11, 8:00 P.M. 


GENERAL MEETING CRYSTAL BALLROOM 
Chairman: Hugo Wall, University of Wichita. 


The “Burden” of Taxation, Raymond D. Thomas, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, President of the Association. 


Personality and the American Dream, Robert L. Sutherland, Director, 
Hogg Foundation, University of Texas. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 9:00 A.M. 


ACCOUNTING SECTION Room 410 


Chairman: Paul J. Graber, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


The Facile System of Bookkeeping, Leo M. Favrot, Jr., Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. 
Discussion: Lawrence H. Fleck, Southern Methodist University. 
J. C. Van Kirk, Tulane University. 
J. Carlton Smith, Hardin-Simmons University. 
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Governmental and Municipal Accounting, Clarence Scheps, Louisiana State 
University. 
Discussion: W. K. Newton, University of Oklahoma. 
L. Edwin Smith, Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


Probable Effects of the Adoption of the New Rules of Professional Ethics, 
Eugene T. Schauer, Northwestern State College. 


Discussion: Dudley W’. Curry, Southern Methodist University. 
W. R. Matthies, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS SECTION 
Chairman: L. P. Gabbard. 


The Development of Agricultural Policy—with Particular Reference to 
the Southwest. 
Discussion panel: 
L. S. Ellis, panel leader, Vice-Director, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
Station, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
Richard Miller, Farmer-Member, State Land-Use Planning Committee, 
Orange Grove, Texas. 
Herbert Hamilton, Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
W. J. Green, Assistant Regional Director, F. S. A., Dallas. 
John E. Owen, Republic National Bank, Dallas. 


Business Meeting 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION SECTION Room 416 


Chairman: Robert Bradbury, Louisiana State University. 


Strategic Material Supplies, R. H. Shuman, University of Oklahoma. 


Discussion: K. W. Hall, Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
G. E. Hunsberger, University of Arkansas. 


Problems of Training for National Defense in the Southwestern States. 


Panel Leader: Robert Bradbury. 


Panel Members: 

C. E. Rakestraw, Consultant, Employee-Employer Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Jack H. Mitchell, Louisiana State Trade Schools. 

Fred Graham, Assistant State Supervisor Defense Training for Ark- 
ansas. 

M. L. Powers, Acting State Supervisor, Defense Training for Okla- 
homa. 

R. L. Coffman, Manager Texas State Employment Service. 


Business Meeting. 
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ECONOMICS SECTION 
Chairman: Edwin A. Elliott, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Some Latin American Economic Problems and Suggested Solutions, Wen- 
dell C. Gordon, University of Texas. 


Discussion: A. S. Lang, Texas State College for Women. 
Elsie Jenison, Texas State College for Women. 


Significance of the Present Re-armament Program as Regards Immediate 
and Future Prosperity, A. B. Adams, University of Oklahoma. 


Discussion: Herbert R. Mundehenke, Texas Christian University. 
Monroe S. Carroll, Baylor University. 


Present Labor Problems, Sam Barton, North Texas State Teachers College. 


Discussion: Clarence E. Bonnette, Tulane University. 
John R. Hodges, Arkansas A. and M. College. 


Business Meeting. 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION Room 418 
Chairwoman: Ida Bell Taylor, Dallas. 


Waste, J. R. Swenson, North Texas Teachers College. 


Forces Remaking the Geographic World, J. R. Whitaker, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 
Discussion: Walter Hansen, North Texas State Teachers College. 


Economic Stumbling Blocks to New World Unity, J. W. Reid, Stephen F. 
Austin College. 


A Map of the Major Land Use Divisions of the Southwest, C. J. Bol- 
linger, University of Oklahoma. 


General Division. 


Business Meeting. 


GOVERNMENT SECTION, “THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE” Room 424 
Chairman: John H. Leek, University of Oklahoma. 


The Problem of Organization of Regulatory Agencies, E. S. Redford, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Discussion: Joseph C. Pray, University of Oklahoma. 

Nolan Fortenberry, North Texas State Teachers College. 

The Administrator's Public, K. G. Lewis, Federal Department of Vocational 
Education. 

Discussion: D. Roy Parker, W. P. A. Supervisor, San Antonio, Texas. 


Business Meeting. 
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History SECTION 
Chairman: Dale N. Morrison, McMurray College. 


An Analysis of Frontier Instability, Robert W. Mondy, Louisiana Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

Discussion: A. G. Mallison, Southwestern Louisiana Industrial Institute. 

The Economic Philosophy of the South, 1860-1865, S. Bernard Thompson, 
John Brown University. 

Discussion: Edward M. Caldwell, Trinity University. 

Range Riding in Oklahoma, Ralph H. Records, University of Oklahoma. 

Discussion: L. E. Chandler, Southeastern Louisiana College. 


Business Meeting. 


PsYCHOLOGY SECTION Room 430 
Chairman: C. T. Gray, University of Texas. 
A Study of Multiple Births, Iva C. Gardner, Baylor University. 
Discussion: 
Ability of Farm Population as Measured by Porteus Maze, Ferguson Form 
Board and Knox Cube Test, A. Q. Sartain, Southern Methodist Uni- 


versity. 

Discussion: 

Studies of Social Status on Second-Grade Level, M. E. Bonney, North 
Texas State Teachers College. 

Discussion: 

Psychological Training for Defense, Joseph U. Yarborough, Administra- 
tive Supervisor, Merit System, State of Texas. 

Discussion: 


Business Meeting. 


SocIoLoGy SECTION, ‘CURRENT SOCIAL RESEARCH” Room 428 
Chairman: Wyatt Marrs, University of Oklahoma. 


The Teacher and Social Research, Albert E. Croft, University of Wichita. 
Discussion: William H. Sewell, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


Social Research in Texas Cities, Charles B. Johnson, Baylor University. 
Discussion: A. L. Porterfield, Texas Christian University. 


10:30 Chairman: Ross Compton, North Texas State Teachers College. 


Social Background Factors and Migration and Tenure Status, Robert T. 
McMillen, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
Discussion: Melvin P. Brooks, Texas A. and M. College. 
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Population Aspects of Economic Maladjustments, W. H. Metzler, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

Discussion: Karl A. Shafer, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Little 
Rock. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 11:30 A. M. 


GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING .... CRYSTAL BALLROOM 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1:30 P. M. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


Eprror’s Note: The report of the secretary-treasurer has not been received 
and it is therefore necessarily omitted from this issue of the Quarterly. 





Book Reviews 


Edited By O. DouGLas WEEKS 
The University of Texas 


Rosenquist, Carl M., Social Problems. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940, 
pp. xix, 519). 
“Social problems are nothing more nor less than those conditions or aspects 
of society which considerable numbers of people are trying to change.” 


With this definition as a point of departure for his Social Problems, Dr. Carl 
M. Rosenquist of The University of Texas casts aside the possibility of ever know- 
ing what in society is “really pathological;” rejects such total “explanations” 
(i.e., frames of reference to some) as social change, cultural lag, social conflict, 
social disorganization, and social health (an offshoot of the organic analogy) ; 
and dismisses the possibility of classifying societies into separate species subject, 
respectively, to special types of pathologies. Plunging into description of Ameri- 
can Industrial Society, since social problems are “manifestations of society 
itself,” Rosenquist emphatically emphasizes the basic conflict between group and 
individual that he discovers within that (capitalistic American) society—a con- 
flict which “is responsible for many of our social difficulties.” Then follow 
seven chapters on the family, three on the community, seven on economic 
problems and organization, one on political maladjustment, four on physical 
defectiveness and mental disease, two on juvenile delinquency and crime, and 
one on race and nationality problems. No significant problem from accidents, 
airplane disasters, alcoholism, bereavement, blindness, blizzards, and business 
cycles, through malaria, manic-depressive psychosis, movies, and nostrums, to 
prudery, quackery, syphilis, taxi-dancing, tenancy, unmarried fathers, war, 
waste, widowhood, working conditions for women, yellow fever, and youthful 
marriages, escapes attention. In general, the discussion of each series of problems 
proceeds from the larger changing situation (The Changing Community, Our 
Changing Economy, The Movement of Peoples, etc.) to such topics as Social 
Consequences, Attemps to Solve the Problem, Remedies, Programs, or Pre- 
vention. 

Interestingly, Social Problems contains no final chapter or Summary and 
Conclusions (Personal and Social Reconstruction, Social Action and Social 
Reform, The Search for the Answers, Individual and Personal Reorganization, 
Proposed Ways Out, Social Reorganization, Social Planning, or what not). It 
does not even include a finale Prospective of the American Scene Today. It 
merely stops. Interestingly, also, there are neither nice transitions from one 
group of chapters to the next, nor “Parts” or ‘““Books’’ that publicly tie together 
the chapters within a given group. This does not mean, however, that Social 
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Problems is a catch-as-catch-can lump of undigested “courses in miniature,” 
as one critic of social problems texts would, perhaps, regard it. On the con- 
trary, it is a well integrated sociology of social problems—not a hodge-podge 
survey of facts from medical, biological, legal, psychological, and other border- 
line fields. And this is true even though the writer cuts professional jargon to 
the bone, and even though he fails to find any single central sociological thread 
—‘‘explanation’’"—that can be consistently maintained in analyzing the entire 
gamut of problems. “Conflict of value judgments” (Fuller and Myers) and 
“social participation” (Queen), though unmentioned, would, it seems certain 
from the opening discussion of social disorganization and other frames of 
reference, be as critically challenged as forthrightly rejected as the earlier total- 
conceptual proposals cited. 

Especially noteworthy is the author's style—concise, cautious (yet not 
hesitating to draw conclusions at odds with publicized studies when these are 
limited, unconvincing, or violate common sense), totally devoid of tables, 
numerous statistics but few that depend on date, abundant illustration but 
almost no cases, epigrammatic at points, and withal, interesting. On occasion, 
the terseness and realism of the observations brings the reader down to earth 
with almost Sumnerian abruptness. Witness: “A well-enforced law could pre- 
vent child labor without disturbing the ‘causes’ at all.” Witness: “Without 
such redistribution (taking income away from the economically successful and 
giving it to the unsuccessful), we are certain to have poverty. Poverty cannot 
be eliminated without the elimination of riches.” Witness: “A jail sentence 
served for nonpayment of a fine (one-half of the jail sentences in United 
States are so served) is clearly punishment of the poor man for being poor, a 
form of imprisonment for debt.” Witness: “No infallible remedy (for crime) 
has been discovered. Criminal behavior is passed on in the folkways from 
generation to generation. The enactment of laws does not stop this process.” 
And witness: “Theoretically, very little that is socially desirable can come from 
the movies,” or “The elimination of war appears to be a hopeless undertaking,” 
or “Whatever may be said in favor of patriotism and loyalty to country by 
citizens who countenance this kind of system (pork-barrel legislation) can only 
be understood as hypocrisy.” 

Other texts treat social problems more exhaustively. Probably none, however, 
contains so many well-balanced, high-level, analyses in such brief space. Social 
Problems may not be extensively adopted. It is too good a book. But neither 
will it be subjected to many revisions. Once adopted, the instructor can con- 
centrate on new studies in the field or upon his own research instead of taking 
time out for an annual perusal of the latest text. 

To the reviewer, the most original and valuable portions of Social Problems 
are those that analyze current economic rationalizations and assumptions. Dr. 
Rosenquist’s conclusion that “a great many, if not nearly all, of our social 
problems grow out of our economic system” is encouraging because it suggests 
that the sociology of economic relationships, so auspiciously inaugurated by 
Veblen and Small, is once more on the march. Perhaps, after all, the “economic 
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system” (not economic determinism) is Dr. Rosenquist’s “explanation.” In the 
meantime, while the Rosenquists and frame-of-referencers are approaching their 
tasks from different points of view, authors of elementary sociology works 
(who mother ponderous chapters on “Economic Institutions’’ and “Economic 
Organization” taken from only-the-sages-who-wrote-them-know-where), please 
copy; and professors of social problems courses who mean business and who 
want more in less space, please adopt. 
Southern Methodist University WALTER T. WATSON 


Spicer, Edward H., Pascua; A Yaqui Village in Arizona. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940, pp. xxxi, 319.) 

Dennis, Wayne, The Hopi Child. (New York and London: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1940, pp. xi, 204.) 


What are the results when a group of aborigines, organized basically on the 
lines of a primitive society, are located in the midst of the mobile, heterogeneous 
environment of a western city? This is the problem Mr. Spicer attacks in a 
study of Pascua, a Yaqui Indian settlement on the outskirts of Tucson, Arizona. 
Associated with this general problem is one more specific: in most simple 
societies ritual, ceremony, and other phases of religion center around the 
supplying of food or other simple necessities; or, at any rate, they do not con- 
flict with these economic activities. Here at Pascua the reverse is true. A high 
degree of participation in things religious is definitely an impediment to sup- 
plying necessities. The people subsist almost entirely on wages earned by the 
men working in the cotton fields, on section gangs, or at various jobs on the 
neighboring ranches. 

The author and an assistant, his wife, lived nearly a year in the village, and 
managed to gain the confidence of the Indians and to complete a study of 
interest to the sociologist as well as the ethnologist. The author found that 
these people had merely accommodated themselves to the economic order about 
them; the adjustment is incomplete and must remain so. For instance, men 
find it well-nigh impossible to hold good jobs and at the same time to serve 
as leaders in one or more of the five ceremonial societies for men. Even the 
rank and file of villagers (between four hundred and five hundred, all told) 
must lose much time from work if they observe even a small percentage of the 
one hundred and seventy-one days of commemoration in the Yaqui-Catholic 
calendar. Although the leaders do not hesitate to change the time of observances 
when to do so will accommodate the people who are out picking cotton, the 
Yaquis have succeeded only in part in avoiding this conflict between work and 
religion. 

There are many other conflicts between the Yaqui ways and the ways of their 
neighbors, but the author concludes that most of these can be eliminated. The 
old way of marriage still exists side by side with the new. Public relief has 
not yet supplanted the obligations imposed by ceremonial sponsorship. For 
instance, a childless old widower refused to go to the Indian hospital and 
was looked after while ill by his compadre. Yet, the author tells of various 
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public organizations, such as the Red Cross and government agencies, supplying 
relief; and no doubt this is increasing. It would seem that such agencies 
ultimately may go far toward breaking down many mutual obligations and 
thereby undermining Yaqui society; but the author gives this phase of the 
subject little consideration. 

Yaqui and Catholic elements are fused in nearly all ceremonies, and the 
complaint is heard that practices purely Yaqui (for instance the deer dance) 
are going out of use. Most of the people do not know the meaning of the 
ceremonies and the myths are being forgotten. 

Mr. Spicer concludes that certain conflicts or inconsistencies will be resolved. 
Witness the pascola dances, once purely pagan and now being given a Christ- 
ian meaning. He thinks, however, that the conflict between ceremonial leader- 
ship and holding a job outside of the village will never be resolved. Thus, in 
years to come as is the case now, the men who have the better jobs will separate 
themselves from the society and be no longer Yaquis. Thus he concludes that 
although Yaqui culture may continue to survive as jong as there is a Yaqui 
society, the society itself may not long endure. 

Mr. Dennis determined to study the Indian child, and chose a Hopi village 
because he believed that here he would find a culture more nearly pre-Colum- 
bian than any other in all the Southwest. He and his wife and daughter spent 
the summers of 1937 and 1938 in New Oraibi, the most advanced Hopi village, 
and made observations in Hotavila and other more conservative pueblos. These 


villages are located in the broken country, where plateau gives way to plain, 
in northern Arizona. 


The study of the children necessarily was preceded by a study of their environ- 
ment. Although known to white men since the days of Coronado, these people 
have been affected comparatively little by Spanish and Anglo-American influ- 
ences. The children attend school and speak English, however, and there are 
many other evidences that even in this isolated region alien influences are at 
work. The ancient social organization still stands only slightly impaired, 
nevertheless. The husband owns the fields and the crops until they are stored in 
the house; the wife owns the house and everything in it. Children are under the 
care of the mother and her oldest brother; the father has little responsibility 
toward them. 

The study gives a complete account of the Hopi child from birth to maturity: 
infant care, early and later childhood, training, initiation into the secrets 
reserved for pre-adolescents, and finally the arrival at manhood or womanhood. 
Behavior of children of both sexes and of all ages was observed in great 
detail. 

This book might well be read by any person disposed to despise the culture 
of primitive people. The Hopi has reached an adjustment of relationships and 
has worked out a system of tutelage and a way of life for the child quite 
adequate for his needs in such a society. Indeed, the good behavior of an over- 
whelming majority of the children and the small number of problem cases 
reveal that the Hopis come nearer attaining fully their educational objectives 
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than do more advanced peoples. The standards set, furthermore, are quite high. 
In respect to their ability to work and make a living (within the Hopi environ- 
ment), and in respect to their standards of personal honesty and morality, 
these people will compare favorably with their Anglo-American neighbors. As 
regards child health, however, they make a poor showing. 

As is the case in most primitive societies, the infiltration of goods, customs, 
and ideas from the outside world creates serious problems which the Indians 
find it difficult to meet. The freedom of association of the sexes which the 
children learn about at school creates moral hazards. Also, the old Hopi custom 
of permitting a child to eat any food he gets his hands on is bad for little 
stomachs, when the food happens to be crackerjacks or concentrated sweets now 
on display at the village stores. 

This is a most interesting scientific study of the Indian. It should be of 
special interest to students ot child psychology. 

The University of Texas RUPERT N. RICHARDSON 


Schmitz, Joseph William, Texan Statecraft, 1836-1845. (San Antonio, Texas: 
The Naylor Company, 1941, pp. viii, 266.) 

Dr. Schmitz has added a valuable book to Texiana. It is unique in the fact 
that it is the first comprehensive survey that has been made of the diplomatic 
history of the Republic of Texas. Various Texas libraries—the Texas State Li- 
brary, and The University of Texas Library, both at Austin, and the Rosenberg 


Library at Galveston—are especially rich in the possession of large collections 
of original manuscript documents that pertain to this phase of the Republic's 
existence, and these sources have been frequently used by writers whose under- 
takings have been devoted to the portrayal of relations between Texas and some 
particular government. Then, too, Dr. G. P. Garrison, as early as 1908, edited 
and published in three volumes, the Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, the 
manuscript source for which is a large collection of documents in the Texas 
State Library. But Dr. Schmitz’s book is the first brief survey that has been made 
of the entire diplomatic activities of the Texan republic. 

The brevity of this work—only 255 pages of actual narration—places it in 
the list of handbooks. It is in sufficient detail to satisfy the person who secks 
brief or casual information concerning Texan diplomacy, but it is hardly sufh- 
cient for the needs of the person who is doing intensive work in some particular 
phase of the subject, or for the research worker who wishes to cover minutely 
the entire field of Texan statecraft during the period of the republic. But this 
lack of detail is compensated for by the addition of an extensive bibliography 
that has been thoroughly used and conscientiously cited throughout the work, so 
that any person who finds the details too meager for his purposes, is faithfully 
cited to sources from which he may obtain all the detail he may desire. 

Indeed, this bibliography, according to the opinion of this reviewer, is one of 
the best features of the book. It covers eleven of the 266 pages, and makes a list 
of practically all primary materials available in Texas, or in the United States, as 
well as enumerations of all the noteworthy printed materials on the subject. Dr. 
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Schmitz’s use of these materials has been unusually thorough, and his citation 
to his sources has been voluminous and pertinent, thus rendering his work highly 
authoritative. 

The organization of the book is satisfactory. It is divided into twelve chapters. 
The first is a setting for the diplomatic story, and rehearses the highlights of 
Texas history from the beginning of Anglo-American colonization through the 
dramatic event of Texan victory at San Jacinto, the victory that virtually obtained 
independence and guaranteed a national life for Texas. This chapter, moreover, 
is valuable, because it gives the reader who has not learned the facts of Texas 
history, some basis for an understanding of Texas statecraft, and it refreshes the 
memory of him who has known, but has forgotten many of the important events 
of the Texas revolution. The remaining eleven chapters faithfully present what 
the author states in the preface to be the purpose of his book: ““What the Texans 
wanted, how they set about getting it, and to what extent they succeeded or 
failed.” 

Balance among the chapters is well maintained through a discriminating choice 
of materials fittingly adjusted to the subject in hand. Thus, we find three entire 
chapters devoted to the relations with the United States. Chapters two and three, 
respectively, deal with the recognition of the independence of Texas by the 
United States, and the rejection of the early overtures for annexation, while 
chapter ten gives the story of the negotiations for annexation. The treatment of 
the relations with other countries—Great Britain, France, Mexico, Belgium, 
Spain, The Netherlands, and the Hanseatic Cities—is clear and equally well bal- 
anced according to the importance of each one to the interests of Texas. 

The style of the book is clear and straightforward. The reader is not en- 
tangled in a maze of pretentious words or phrases, even if he may, at times, 
find the reading dull, and his interest lagging in certain pages. But it must be 
remembered that the book is not one for entertainment, but for information, a 
book that will doubtless become a ‘“‘must have’’ in the libraries of teachers and 
students of Texas history. 


The University of Texas AMELIA WILLIAMS 


Brooks, Philip Coolidge, Diplomacy and the Borderlands, The Adams-Onis 
Treaty of 1819. (Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1939, 
pp. x, 262.) 


Heretofore historians have confined their publications to studies of the Florida 
phase of the Adams-Onis Treaty, to the western boundary of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, or to some other limited phase of the boundary settlement. The chief value 
of Diplomacy and the Borderiands, therefore, is that it deals with the entire 
boundary question and not merely with a segment of it. 

In the first two chapters of Diplomacy and the Borderlands, the author pre- 
sents a background of territorial and diplomatic complexities, claims, and counter- 
claims. The other five chapters discuss both sides of the boundary dispute 
between the United States and Spain in a fairly impartial manner, and show how, 
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by the treaty concluding the dispute, the United States acquired the Floridas and 
fixed the western boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, at the same time relin- 
quishing all official claims to Texas west of the Sabine River. The treaty was 
concluded by two outstanding diplomats of the time, John Quincy Adams for the 
United States and Don Luis de Onis for Spain. Adams later declared the treaty 
to be his greatest diplomatic accomplishment. Appendix I gives a copy of the 
Adams-Onis Treaty. Appendix II is a reduced reproduction of the Melish Map 
of the United States of 1818. Appendix III contains a list of references. 


In the Preface the author states that his purpose is “to weigh the comparative 
influence of frontier conditions and of political considerations upon the diplo- 
mats.”” He further hopes that this work “‘will give a broad view of all the major 
complications involved” in the Transcontinental Treaty of 1818 between Spain 
and the United States. His purpose and hope are both realized in this compact 
volume in an admirable manner. His success is remarkable in view of the fact 
that the period covered by this study, 1800-1819, is extremely complex, and that 
the author deals with the most complicated and elusive phase of history, the 
diplomatic. 

The documentation is splendid. The author traveled far in his search for 
source materials. He was fortunate in having personally examined the original 
manuscript in the Archivo General de Indias, the Archivo General de Simancas, 
the Archivo Histérico Nacional, and other valuable collections in Spain, and 
many in France, Mexico, and the United States. Appendix III, is, therefore, a 
valuable bibliographical contribution to this period of American history. 

Despite the scope of the subject and the excellence of documentation, how- 
ever, the reviewer is compelled to point out certain grave faults noted in this 
study. The presentation is laborious, thus making the thread of thought com- 
paratively difficult to follow. This difficulty makes one wonder whether the 
subject is not too broad to be confined to such a small volume. No service is 
rendered by the reproduction in print for the first time of the Melish map on a 
microscopic scale. 


The University of Texas J. VILLASANA HAGGARD 


Lonn, Ella, Foreigners in the Confederacy. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1940, pp. xi, 566.) 


Miss Lonn sets herself the task of recounting ‘‘the role played by the large 
number of foreigners who fought in the ranks of the Confederate army,” as the 
preface reveals. In the opening paragraph she comments that it was generally 
believed by both North and South that few foreigners lived in the slave states 
and by most Confederate veterans that “the meager ranks of the Confederates, 
consisting of native-born sons, were overwhelmed by hordes of European-born 
Federal soldiers and European mercenaries.” To this she adds: ‘The facts may 
prove surprising,” and essays to prove that many foreigners lived in the slave 
states and that others than native-born sons fought in the Confederate ranks. 

The solution of the task did not require the full fifteen chapters of the narra- 
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tive. Following the first two chapters on numbers and distribution and on the 
attitude and motives of foreigners in the Confederacy appear eight chapters 
which contain information on foreigners employed by the civil government, on 
whole companies of foreign-born, on foreign-born citizens as officers, on the 
soldiers of fortune, on those scattered throughout the ranks, on the special work 
by foreigners both on the battle front and behind the lines, on their work in the 
Confederate naval service, and on the activities of the foreign-born in civilian 
life. After inserting a chapter on foreign visitors to the Confederacy, Miss Lonn 
shows how foreign women furthered the Southern cause. The thirteenth and 
fourteenth chapters deal, respectively, with the Confederacy’s attitude toward the 
foreigners and with the persecution of the Germans in Texas. The final chapter 
sums up the service of the foreigners to the Confederacy, and in it Miss Lonn 
says: “At the outbreak of the war all, native and foreign-born, sprang to the 
defense of their states with inspiring ardor.” 

Four appendices covering twenty-two pages contain information on distribu- 
tion of foreigners by cities, on foreign-born officers in the Confederate armies 
from major-generals down through captains, on foreigners on the staffs of gen- 
erals, and on foreign companies in the various states. In themselves, these ap- 
pendices are convincing and very enlightening. The fifth appendix lists fifty 
Alabama companies from various regiments which contained no soldiers of for- 
eign birth. The bibliography of thirty pages is carefully and properly divided 
into primary and secondary sources and will always be a valuable aid to students 
of Southern history. 

There are a few errors in the book. For instance, Baron de Bastrop is credited 
with founding a German settlement on the Colorado River in Texas (p. 14) ; 
again, Henri Castro’s grant on the Medina is claimed to have contained 28,000,- 
000 acres, which is nearly 44,000 square miles, or more than one-sixth of the 
area of Texas (p. 14) ; Comfort and Boerne were not founded by the Mainzer 
Adelsverein (p. 15); Marion should be Mason (p. 31); and Dr. Ferdinand 
Roemer should be Dr. William Remer (p. 49). These errors do not, however, 
affect the thesis of the book. 

All in all, the author deserves much credit for having written this story of 
foreigners in the Confederacy. The research required the examination of many 
primary and secondary sources nad carried the author over many states and into 
many libraries, both public and private. 


The University of Texas R. L. BIESELE 


Kastler, Norman M., Modern Human Relations. (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1940, pp. xvi, 462.) 

This book represents a difficult task well done. No one has yet hit upon a 
formula for writing an “interesting” sociology on the college level, though the 
insistent demand that social science textbooks be “interesting” is a constant 
stimulus for aspiring writers to have a try at it even though they sacrifice ac- 
curacy on the altar of interest. 
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When, therefore, Mr. Kastler projected Modern Human Relations as an ele- 
mentary sociology, for use on the secondary level; ‘addressed frankly to the 
youth of a troubled era”; ‘written in the belief that it is high time for us to 
quit dodging; and that the young know, and are thinking far more than we, 
their elders, realize’; he had already committed himself to filling a large order. 
When he added to that the determination to produce a volume that would be 
“attractive to the student,” “easy to read,” and “free from hard-and-fast rou- 
tine,” the reader might be pardoned for opening the book hoping that he had 
succeeded but anticipating that he had failed. 

This reviewer must confess that his skepticism was relatively unjustified. 
While the book shares with most other textbooks the characteristic of falling 
below the level of the hopes aroused by reading the Preface and Foreword, it 
does represent an honest and competent effort to vitalize essentially important 
data that are not, regrettably enough, essentially interesting. As such, in the 
hands of a stimulating teacher, it should contribute a great deal to overcoming 
the handicap of the indifference toward the possibility of a social science with 
which our culture so early and so thoroughly inoculates its young. Whatever 
else is involved in the problem of interest, it would seem accurate to observe 
that a boy’s willingness to pore over a set of model airplane plans does not de- 
rive from any quality inherent in the manner of presentation. Rather, cultural 
factors too numerous to mention in this connection have created an interest 
which, in turn, makes the plans “interesting.” When the boy turns to the plans 
they must, of course, be well-done. It is not otherwise with a textbook in ele- 
mentary sociology. The problem of developing interest in the materials of such 
a book is largely beyond the control of the textbook writer. When our culture 
develops an interest in a ‘‘science of itself’ then its young may be expected to 
find social science texts interesting. The writers of such texts can help by seeing 
to it that their materials are well presented through a judicious combination of 
good writing, good charts and graphs, and good pictures. This book achieves 
all of these ends. More than that we have no right to ask. 

The contents are divided into nine parts: Human Relations ; Modern Distribu- 
tion; Modern Industrial Society; Modern Rural Society; Population; The Fam- 
ily; Agencies of Social Control ; Social Planning; and Statistics and Human Re- 
lations. Each chapter is well written, amply illustrated, and closes with a list of 
exercises and suggestions for additional reading, The fifty or so “‘cartoons” by 
C. E. B. Bernard are particularly noteworthy even if somewhat exaggerated. 
Forty figures, thirty-three tables, a short though somewhat inadequate bibliog- 
raphy, and a good index all contribute to a very usable book. 


The University of Texas REx D. HOPPER 


Curtiss, John Shelton, Church and State in Russia. The Last Years of the Em- 
pire, 1900-1917. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940, pp. 442.) 


This work is a study of the relations of church and state in Russia in the last 
years of the monarchy. Changes in these relations naturally conformed to the 
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devious course of politics during these years—the revolutionary tide of 1905- 
1906, the reaction from 1906 to 1914, the enthusiasm which drew both together 
at the beginning of the war and then the physical and moral inertia that came 
with defeat and was the prelude to collapse. These vicissitudes were but phases 
of the crisis through which the people were passing. They not only light up the 
purely political events that accompanied them but they give a new significance to 
many otherwise obscure phenomena of the revolutionary and post-revolutionary 
epoch. One sees that hostility of the present regime to organized religion is not 
accidental but that it has its roots in the distrust and hatred for the church in- 
herited from generations that suffered from the policy of repression in which 
state and church combined their forces. 

The headings given to some of the chapters suggest, though it is nowhere 
explicitly stated, that the writer believes that a more favorable turn to the 
church’s fortunes might have been given had the government pursued different 
courses before the collapse of the monarchy. While such a view can neither be 
proved or disproved, it is a perfectly tenable hypothesis but it seems more prob- 
able that the trouble lay much further back. One can scarcely follow the history 
of the church in Russia without being inclined to agree with Dr. Dillon that the 
Russians had only imperfectly assimilated Christianity. The teachings of the 
church never seemed quite to escape from the rather primitive and half-pagan 
mold in which it early took form. Moreover the eastern European world never 
experienced to anything like the degree undergone by the West that disruptive 
but at the same time cleansing transformation—the reformation and the counter- 
reformation. Religion, theretore remained a matter of form and the church a 
hierarchy possessed of wealth and power whose interests differed little from 
those of the dynasty with which they were associated. When they were stripped 
of their wealth and independence in the seventeenth century, they were com- 
pelled to lean the more heavily on the secular arm with whose fortunes their 
own was bound up. It was a double tragedy that at the crisis that came at the 
beginning of this century, the fortunes of both were controlled by a weak mon- 
arch who had no understanding of the greatness of the issues involved and was 
induced to exercise the great power he commanded in gratifying the whims of 
his consort in both the ecclesiastical and secular fields of administration. The 
shrewdest blow struck against the old regime was the scandal of Rasputin and 
the influences he came to wield over the empress in church and state. It is ap- 
parent that these incidents did more than anything else to undermine the autoc- 
racy and to bring it to final ruin. 


University of Oklahoma Stuart R. TOMKINS 


Day, A. Grove, Coronado’s Quest: The Discovery of the Southwestern States. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1940, pp. xvi, 
419.) 


This is a scholarly book. The writer shows ripe acquaintance with all the 
Coronado literature, contemporary and modern—the journals of the expedition, 
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translations of the journals with the commentaries thereon, and special studies 
upon different phases of the expedition. The contributions of Winship, Hodge, 
Aiton and Rey, Wagner, even David Donoghue’s arresting little note in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly pass in review. Moreover, the book is written 
in conspicuously good English. The map is useful and the index is adequate. 

Perhaps this is enough of commendation for any book to receive. There re- 
mains the question of its usefulness; to this reviewer, who is not a Coronado 
specialist, it seems slight. To Coronado scholars, all of the sources and authori- 
ties are well known. To the average intelligent reader, the translated, annotated 
diaries of the expedition are more interesting, especially the recent translation by 
Hammond and Rey, to which the author did not have access. With due humility, 
it seems to me that the plan of the book is ill-advised. It is a chronological and 
geographical paraphrase of the diaries. With all his fine knowledge of the sub- 
ject, his sense of drama, and his unimpeachable style, the author might have cut 
loose from the organization of the formal documents and made a real contribu- 
tion to Coronado literature—one which might make a human being of Coronado 
instead of a chess figure moved by circumstance. And yet, it is easier to suggest 
a book than to write it. Within the limits of his plan the author has delivered 
a good performance. 

Three specific questions the reviewer must raise. Is it safe to ignore DeSoto 
by the generalization that Coronado “led the most notable and far-reaching ex- 
ploring expedition ever to set foot on the soil of what is now the United States 
of America” (page x)? Are there in the depths of the Grand Canyon “hun- 
dreds of peaks taller than any mountain east of the Rockies” (page 142), or do 
the mountains of Texas lie east of the Rockies? Why strain the endurance of 
serious readers by banishing bibliographical and informative notes to the ap- 
pendix? 


The University of Texas EUGENE C. BARKER 


Salter, J. S., The Pattern of Politics. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1940, pp. xviii, 246.) 


The present volume is a continuation of the splendid work that Professor 
Salter has been doing since he received the research grant to study the politics of 
boss-ridden Philadelphia. His concept of politics is essentially that of personal 
relations. It shows some modification since T. V. Smith published his classic 
evaluation of the politician as the operator of democracy. But political power is 
still, to Professor Salter, the product of personal relationship. 

One cannot quarrel with this idea, except to contend that it is not a universal. 
For classes of minor officials, the power of personality still remans a dominant 
source of political strength. But the farther that one goes from the rural country- 
side or the urban precinct, the weaker becomes efficiency of this technique. Who 
knows what the optimum geographic and population factors are? Presumably, 
they are different for different leaders. Energy becomes of very great importance. 
A Josh Lee, making more than seven hundred speeches in the course of a cam- 
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paign, can do much more in presenting himself in person to the residents of 
rural hamlets than he could if he relied upon a few key speeches over the radio. 

It is the reviewer's conviction that economic factors, along with those of relig- 
ious, social, and geographic character, are of far more impoitance in political 
power than all of the personal relationships that may exist. We would know 
much more about the sources of a politicians strength if we correlated the prices 
of vital commodities with leader tenure. We already know, in isolated cases, 
that a reduction in the price of cotton or wheat will produce an increased turn- 
over in legislative membership. Unemployment, cost of living, and average daily 
wage might become the indices of urban strength. It is my contention that the 
personality of a leader is of great importance only under normal conditions, 
when only the political aspirations of fellow citizens stand in the way of re- 
election. The broom of electoral displeasure is apt to sweep very clean if some 
major economic debacle occurs to astigmatize an administration. 

The author did a splendid job in the first four chapters of the present work. 
He should have quit at that point. The essay on leadership is not convincing. 
The canvas is too large for his brush. There was a distinct break in methodol- 
ogy. The last chapter is alien to the spirit of the first four, alien in subject mat- 
ter, technique, and evaluation. And, though the manuscript may have been too 
brief for successful commercial publication, it would have been much better to 
have ignored the urge to add a few pages to an already finished essay. 


University of Oklahoma CorTEz A. M. EWING 


Phares, Ross, Reverend Devil. (New Orleans: Pelican Press, Inc., 1941, pp. 
259.) 


The first half of the nineteenth century was the period when the Southern 
System was being evolved. New lands were settled, old communities were dis- 
rupted, fortunes were made and lost. The movement that established new 
homes in mew areas tended to weaken respect for law and order, as well as re- 
spect for life and property. Society on the frontier was rank and raw. 

Into this society John A. Murrell was born about the beginning of the century 
and passed out of the scene around 1850. He was his mother’s favorite child 
and she taught him to steal and rob at an early age. He was an apt pupil pos- 
sessed of a keen intellect which was trained in all the criminal arts of the day. 
In fact, John A. Murrell was probably the meanest murderer and highwayman 
this region produced. He studied law and the Bible with much diligence and 
turned his erudition into channels that made him a shrewder criminal than his 
associates, 

Murrell was versatile. As a murderer he could shoot a man on bended knee 
praying for his life, and show no sign of emotion. As a preacher he could mim- 
ic to perfection the most devout circuit rider. As a doctor he could visit the 
sick and afflicted with all the concern and tenderness characteristic of those who 
carried the pill-bags on the frontier. In the brothels of New Orleans, Natchez, 
and Memphis he was a liberatine dandy of the first rank. 
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What a pity that a man of such intellect, such talent, and such a physique 
should devote his life to base pursuits. He was vain and loved to boast of his 
exploits. He dreamed of an empire with himself as ruler and formulated a 
scheme to stir all the slaves to revolt and murder their masters. The day set for 
this was December 25, 1835. Murrell and his gang were to take over the spoils. 
His vanity led him to talk too much and brought about his conviction and sen- 
tence of ten years at hard labor. 

Years of patient research and study have enabled Mr. Phares to tell the story 
of John A. Murrell in an interesting manner. He has presented the basest side 
of frontier society, which helps give a clearer picture of the life of the period. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute GARNIE WILLIAM McGINTYy 


Shuman, Ronald B., The Petroleum Industry, An Economic Survey. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1940, pp. xiv, 297.) 


In this study of a dozen chapters, Professor Shuman undertakes to present an 
economic analysis of one of the largest industries of the United States. The 
book is essentially factual. It is limited by necessity, possibly, but the reader may 
be likely to suspect that something is lacking in depth. 

The reader may wish more had been said on some topics. For example, the 
relatively profitless marketing division of the industry is discussed (pp. 142- 
143). Doubtless all Professor Shuman says is correct, but he side-steps or over- 
looks the ability of the major companies to choose the division of the industry 
in which they will show profits. Thus the pipe lines have become the dividend- 
bearing units of the great integrated firms. Some of the chapters close incon- 
clusively, leaving the unqualified reader to reach his decisions unassisted. 

The final division of the book, dealing with governmental control, is very 
well done with both sides of the hot argument presented, a fact that will please 
neither faction in the contest. There are times in the other chapters when the 
reader may feel that the author was more occupied with questions of manage- 
ment than economics. 

Persons acquainted with the author will be a little disappointed that the book 
is not more readable and sparkling, although they will be rewarded with several 
most scintillating figures of speech. Many economists and students of contem- 
porary events will read the work with avidity, partly because of the general lack 
of knowledge that exists regarding the oil industry. Economic and historical 
literature dealing with the petroleum industry is quite limited and too often it 
deals with specific phases and events. No important aspect of the oil business 
has been overlooked by Professor Shuman, whose treatment will be found pro- 
vocative as well as a distinct and timely contribution to economic literature. 


Northeastern (Okla.) State College GERALD FORBES 


Herring, Pendelton, Presidential Leadership. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1940, pp. xi, 173.) 


Professor Herring’s book, one of the first in a proposed series entitled Ameri- 
can Government in Action, is a brief and stimulating analysis of the relationship 
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of the presidency to the problem of executive leadership in the legislative field. 
Cutting through much of the dross and overworked generalizations which char- 
acterize many discussions of this kind, Professor Herring quickly penetrates to 
the central essence of his problem. Emphasizing the increasing aggrandizement 
of executive authority in the modern state he discusses the measures which the 
American executive has taken, and the means which he can use, to give direction 
to Congressional policy and action. The presidential instruments of control 
through party and federal patronage, the role played by personality and popular 
appeal, and finally the practical, political limitations upon the President's com- 
petency are thoroughly discussed and evaluated. Various proposals for change 
in the relationships of President and Congress centering around the ideal of the 
legislative council, a more parliamentary system of government and closer finan- 
cial supervision of the administration by the legislative branch are also developed. 
An appendix of selected sections of contemporary statutes dealing with the en- 
largement of executive power and discretion in time of war is another attractive 
and useful feature of the book. The work is consequently of value both to stu- 
dents in the field who will find much food for thought in Professor Herring's 
realistic point of view, and to the average citizen who desires a clearer insight 
into the actual workings of our governmental system. 


One cannot help welcoming a project like this one which instead of rambling 
fruitlessly through the whole field of government selects a certain section of it 
which is of contemporary significance and thus focuses the readers attention upon 
the essentials rather than the commonplaces of modern politics. If the rest of 
the series lives up to the high standard set by Professor Herring’s book, it will 
constitute a much needed contribution to the literature on American Government 
and its problems. 


The University of Texas H. MALCOLM MACDONALD 


White, William Allen, Editor, Defense for America. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1940, pp. xx, 205.) 


The purpose of the promoter and authors of this year-old anthology of aid-to- 
Britain is today achieved in provisions of House Bill 1776. The theme of the 
book is now the law of the land and the declared policy of the nation. 


Brief contributions by eminent Americans are neatly sandwiched between an 
introduction by promoter William Allen White and selected extracts from presi- 
dential fire-side chats and messages to the Congress. The contributors include 
Quincy Wright, Charles Seymour, Barry Bingham, Henry Coffin, Grenville Clark, 
James Conant, Mrs. Dwight Morrow, John A. Ryan, Frank Creel, Chester Rowell, 
Lewis Douglas, Stephen Wise, and Rupert Hughes. 


The volume, published less than a year ago, is now incidentally valuable as a 
yardstick to appraise the phenomenal change in American public opinion. This 
change has gone far to strip the book of practical significance. This reviewer 
feels, however, that the now familiar arguments employed in the advocacy of all- 
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out aid to Britain and her Allies have enduring validity as current and future 
guide-posts for the nation’s foreign policy. 

The several contributors ali share the view that our spiritual, cultural, and 
material well-being may be saved only by the defeat of the totalitarian govern- 
ments. The totalitarian lion and the democratic lamb can not lie down together 
in today’s small and mutually interdependent world. The last world war may or 
may not have been fought to make the world safe for democracy. But this time 
the cry of “wolf” is genuine. 

The authors are of one mind in the belief that “this is our war.” As Mr. 
White frankly states, the book is written to win “converts.” As it is the curse of 
tyrants that they must ever conquer, a British collapse would immediately en- 
danger American security and American institutions. 

At the time of the book’s publication Mr. White was actively seeking to keep 
the United States out of war by aiding the Allies. There are some today who 
may fear that the means then advocated are now being employed to an extent 
endangering the end sought. One can not but wonder if the contributors to 
Defense for America would display a similar unanimity in a new edition. 


University of Arkansas HENRY M. ALEXANDER 





Book Notes 


Rocky Mountain Politics (Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 
1940, pp. vi, 304), edited by Thomas C. Donnelly, consists of eight chapters, 
each devoted to a Rocky Mountain state and written by a political scientist who 
is either a resident or a native of the state about which he writes, together with 
a Foreword by A. N. Holcombe and an Introduction by the Editor. The writers 
are as follows: Frank Herman Jonas—Utah; Roy E. Brown—Colorado; Jeanne 
Elizabeth Wier—Nevada; Henry J. Peterson—Wyoming; Lawrence Henry 
Chamberlain—Idaho; Newton Carl Abbott—Montana; Thomas C. Donnelly 
—New Mexico; and Waldo E. Waltz—Arizona. The plan of each chapter is 
substantially the same. The geographical, economic, and social backgrounds 
of the politics of each sate are briefly described; short summaries of political 
history are included; education, the press, the pressure groups, and public 
opinion are touched upon; and party organization, the system of party nomina- 
tions, party leadership, and the voting habits of the people are dealt with. 
While these states have many features in common, they are sufficiently varied to 
cause the Editor to doubt “‘whether in socially scientific terms” they “‘constitute 
either a region or section,” but he is rightfully convinced that from the stand- 
point of electoral behavior and party history they are very definitely a party 
area, at least in the sense of being an exceedingly “doubtful” area. There can 
be little question that the information accumulated in this volume is most useful 
to students and teachers of practical politics. Other works of this kind, written 
by competent students of political science who are in close touch with what 
they describe and analyse and dealing with other political sections or areas of 
the United States, would yield much’ needed information and would conduce 
to the elimination of the too frequent generalizations of textbooks on Ameti- 
can political parties. O. D. W. 


An Introduction to Politics edited by R. V. Peel and Joseph S. Roucek 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1941, pp vii, 587) represents an attempt 
becoming currently more fashionable to depart from the traditional textbook 
approach by substituting for the logical development of the subject by one 
author, a series of essays on current governmental problems by a group of experts 
in the field. As a result some twenty-four persons have contributed essays on 
various subjects to the work, the net result of which is not too satisfactory. 
In most cases the essays are reaffirmations of basic ideas obtainable in any 
good text and frequently, though not always, they are so short as to fail to 
include any of the more original and stimulating ideas which the authors might 
otherwise have been able to include. Some of the comparative material worked 
into the chapters is of value and may serve as a basis for a more extended class 
discussion. A valuable feature is a glossary of terms appended to the end of 
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the book and in general the work has the virtue of being thoroughly up to 
date and functional in its approach. H. M. M. 


Teachers and students in the field of American government will welcome the 
second revised edition of Professor J. M. Mathews’ American Constitutional 
System (New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1940, pp. xx, 526). Reaffirming 
its approach to the Constitution as a legal problem the work is a convenient 
handbook for the instructor and a useful source book for the student. In some 
areas it has not been brought up to date as well as it might and certain older 
and minor, although limiting cases, decided by the Supreme Court have unfor- 
tunately not been included, for example Carlesi v. New York, (233 U.S. 51), 
with relation to the Presidential pardoning power. The book, however, still 
retains its place as the most readable and convenient treatise of a general 
character on the legal phases of our government. H. M. M. 


The second edition of Effective English in Business by Dr. R. R. Aurner 
brought out by the Southwestern Publishing Company (Cincinnati: 1940, pp. 
848) is an enlarged and improved revision of the first edition. It is not only a 
very fine Business English textbook but also an excellent guide and source 
book for the businessmen who desire to improve the technique and effectiveness 
of their business correspondence. The book very thoroughly covers the subject 
of Effective Business English, various types of effective business letters, the 
mechanics of the business letter, and helpful pointers to the business executive. 
Numerous illustrations and pictures make the book the more interesting and 
effective. E. E. H. 


The revised edition of Elliott and Merrill's Social Disorganization (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941, pp. xv, 1087) retains both the strength and 
weakness of the first edition. That is to say it has an excellent discussion of 
social dynamics, but a quite inadequate classificatory scheme for its material. The 
inclusion of a new category of disorganization, ‘World Disorganization,” seems 
to be a step in the right direction, although the adequacy with which it is 
dealt is another question. R. D. H. 








